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Preface 


Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay is a name most Bengali boys and 
gkls learn in their first lessons of history as the phenomenal 
discoverer of Mohenjodaro. It was no exception in my case. 
But I had been more fortunate to be introduced to his 
literary work as well in my boyhood. My elder brother loved 
to read out for me his inimitable Pashaner Katha (The Story 
of Stone) from his Matriculation textbook. Besides, being 
brought up in a family of literary culture, 1 also read his two 
famous liistorical novels, Shashanka and Dhaitnopala, and was, 
in drat impressionable age, deeply moved by his power of 
narration and force of language. 

My real encounter widr Rakhaldas was in my honours 
classes of Ancient Indian History, when I read his book. The 
Age of the Imperial Giptas. Now after more than six decades 
of its pubheation many of its historical conclusions may 
appear quite dated. But I remember how much I was 
inspked by die work and stiU today whenever 1 refer to 
some of its chapters, especially those on the exploits of 
Skandagupta and plasdc art, I cannot but recall my first 
experience. Since dien as a teacher and researcher in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, specializing in the field of Art 
History, I had many occasions to consult his pioneering 
researches, die results of which were published in different 
numbers of .the Memoirs of Archaeological Sttrvej of India and 
kxLportant journals. For serious researchers his work remains 
a rich mine of source materials. 

It is very pleasing to remember that I had an opporturdty 
to work with Adris Banerji, Raklialdas’s son, who was a 
distkiguished archaeologist and art historian by his own 
right, in a UNESCO sponsored research project on Buddhist 



Tantlik Art at The Asiatic Societ)-. He was at that time 
associated with the project after retiring from the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 1 enjoyed Iris confidence and 
affections, especially for he knew me from his daughter 
Alakananda, who was a student of mine at the Sansludt 
College, where she is serving now as a teacher. These 
personal touches have enhanced my delight in writing this 
monograph. 

Since there is no comprehensive biography of Raklialdas 
I could not base my work on any previous one. However, I 
have immensely benefited from the memoirs and 
appreciations written by Iris friends and admirers, including 
such luminaries as R. P. Chanda, Sunitilcumar Chatterji, R. C. 
Majumdar and D. C. Sircar. In appraisals of Iris novels and 
historical studies I have rehed much on the assessments of 
Dr P. C, Chunder, the former Union Minister of Education, 
and Prof. Dihpkumar Biswas, the eirrinent historian. It is 
needless to mention that in preparing the text I have 
collected materials from the writings of many other scholars, 
whom I have not failed to aclmowledge at proper places. 
My students Dr Gautam Sengupta, Director of Archaeology 
and Museums, West Bengal, Dr Sudipa Banerji, Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, and 
my friend Dr Niranjan Goswami, Curator, Asutosh Museum 
of Indian Art, Calcutta University, helped me by provicUng 
witli some rare books by and on Rakhaldas. I extend my 
gratitude to all of them. My thanks are especially due to the 
Saliitya Akademi for entrusting to me the responsibility of 
writing tliis monograph on one of the legendary historians 
and hterary personalides of modern India. 

Asok K. Bhattacharya 
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Prologue 

Rakhaldas Bandj'opadliyay, Icnown to his English readers as 
R. D. Banerji, was a prolific writer, both in Bengali and 
English. In his short life, that spanned forty-five years only, 
he wrote about tliirty books and more titan two hundred 
fifty articles. Since by profession he was an archaeologist 
and in creed a Itistorian liis contributions to hterature were 
chiefly on these two areas, which, as one would readily 
admit, were, at least in his days, not two exclusive subjects 
but rather two aspects of a single discipline. Rakhaldas \yrote 
most of his articles to tlrrow lights on newly discovered 
source materials of ancient and medieval Indian history and 
interpret them in a broader Iristorical context. In some of 
his books he offered total and comprehensive studies on 
regional and imperial liistory. But what made him more 
significant and interesting litterateru than most of his fellow 
historians were his novels portraying mainly ancient but also 
medieval hves of the north Indian people. The facihty tlrat 
he had shown in writing historical work reached tire zenith 
in Iris creative literature. Before narrating the story of Iris 
hfe, which was extremely colourful, and assessing his 
acliievcmeirts as a writer in his own field, it would possibly^ 
be judicious to take into account tire background in wlrich 
he worked. 

Indian mind is generally an epic nrind in wlrich Iristory 
and myths coalesce. Emergence of history as a distinct 
discipline of learning or a class of literature in modern India 
is one of the boons bequetlred by the English education 
hrrparted under the colonial rule. Raklraldas as historian was 
active in the first three decades of the twentietlr century^. But 
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stiid}' of history ns n major subject came into vogue in 
Bengal frorn the early years of the previous century. Raja 
Rammohun Roy, an early beacon of the Bengal Renaissance, 
had shown a profound grasp of history in liis religious 
debates with the Missionaries, and in his 18.'?2 publicadon 
from England dealing with the revenue administration and 
judiciary under the Erast India Company, It is evident from 
his writings that he was conversant with Edward Gibbon’s 
T/je Decline and the Pali oj the Ko/nan Empi/'e, Johan Lorenz 
Moseliim’s Ecdesmstkal History, ancient and modern from the birth 
of Cbnst to the beginning of the present century and some of the 
historical works of Voltaire. 

With the passing of years the historical horizon was 
farther widened. In his autobiography Rajnarayan Bose 
recounts that during tire fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century, when the ^oung Bengal’ group was emerging as a 
force, the syllabus of the Hindu College included Hume’s 
Histoiy of England, Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Milford’s History 
of Greece, Fergusson’s Roman Republic, Elpbins tone’s India and 
Russell’s Modern Europe. This broad range of study made the 
students quite aware of the need of their own country’s 
historqr Thus in tlie sessions of the Sadhanui fnanoparjika 
Sabha, an academy founded by the disciples of Henry 
Derozio, die papers read and discussed testified to their 
endeavours to meet this need. For example. Rev. 
Krishnamohun Banerji presented an essay entided 'On the 
Nature and Importance of Historical Studies’, Pearrychaiid 
Mitta offered his views on ‘State of Flindustlian under die 
Flindoos’ and Govindachaiidra Sen on ‘A Short Account of 
Indian History’ in some of the meetings of the academy. 

The pundits of die traditional learning also participated in 
this early efforts of reconstructing the country’s lost history. 
IVIrit 3 ainjay Vidyalankar wrote RajabaH (the account of the 
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kings) for liis students at the Fort William College. But study 
and writing of history received a welcome boost when 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar became the Principal of the 
Sansktit College. Before joining the college as principal he 
had to his credit tlie well-written liistory of Bengal {fiangalar 
Itihoi) for the general readers in Bengali. In 1852 he wrote 
to die Government to provide the following book.s for the 
library of the college : Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Niebulu’s 
Eectures on Roman History (3 volumes), Mackintosh’s History of 
England (10 volumes), Robertson’s Hisloncal Works (6 
volumes) and Macaulay’s History o/ England (2 volumes). This 
short list is quite indicative of Vidyasagar’s interest in 
Flistory in general; and a reference to his personal coUecdon, 
now in Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, would further- 
show how he enlarged his vision of history by diversifying 
his mitid from polidcal to cultural areas. 

A disdncdve approach to know about India’s past may be 
marked in two at deles by Akshaykumar Dutta, namely, 
‘Prachin Hindur Samudrayatra’ (The Sea-voyage of die 
Ancient Hindus) and ‘Bharatvarsher Saliit Anyanya Desher 
Purva-kaUn Vanijya-vivaraiia” (The Account of Ancient 
India’s Trade-reladons with other Countries), both published 
in the Tattvabodhim Ratiika in the sixties of die last century. 
In tills context it may be mentioned diat two other journals, 
The V'ividbartha Samgraha and die Rahasyci Sandharbba, both 
edited by Rajeiidralal Mitra, also published ardcles on 
historical subjects regularly. 

The brief account given above may show the extent to 
wliich die educated Bengali middle class was impressed and 
inspired by die Western education as they received chiefly 
centring Calcutta under die British administration. It would 
be found dial liistory as a subject occupied an important 
niche of that education and its teacliiiig was introduced in 
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different levels of courses. The popularit}' of the subject 
would be apparent from the fact that the Pralhcmia Shiksba 
Bangaiam Jtihasa (The First Lesson on Bengal History) by 
Rajakrislina Mukhopadhya)^ a text book for the school 
students that received encomium from Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay, was sold no less than fifty-seven editions 
since its appearance in 1874. 

But all these elementary early efforts could not satisfy the 
growing feelings of the nationally motivated Bengalis for- 
knowing their own past. Bankimchandra, the intellectual 
leader of the Bengal Renaissance, thus time and again 
lamented for tire lack of Bengal’s history in the pages of Iris 
journal, Bafigadarshan. In reviewing Rajakrishna’s above 
mentioned work he said, ... “The grief of a nation without 
its history is fathomless. There are a few unfortunate 
persons who do not know tire names of their father and 
grandfather; and there are a few nations that are unaware of 
the achievements of their celebrated ancestors, Of these 
unfortunate nations die Bengali is to be counted first” In a 
following article in die same journal he urged : “We need 
the history of Bengal, witliout which there is no hope for 
Bengal. Who will write? You will write, I shall write, every 
one will write. Whoever is a BengaU he will have to 
write..-Come, let us all explore the history of Bengal : small 
worms build a miles-long island. It is not a work for a single 
individual, it would be achieved by combined efforts.” This 
call did not fall on deaf ears, for in the following decades a 
number of gifted and dedicated scholars engaged themselves 
in discovering the history of Bengal, nay drat of entire 
ancient and medieval India, 

In reconstructing Indian Iristory initiative however came 
from the European scholars who began to assemble at the 
Asiatic Society from the closing years of the eighteenth 
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century. The main thrust of these scholars was on publishing 
die texts in Oriental languages Uke Sanslcrit and Prakrit, 
Persian and Arabic, and have them edited and translated for 
die benefit of those in Europe who were at that period 
becoming more and more inquisidve about the mysterious 
and picturesque life and culture of the Indian people. The 
publication of these, books saw the beginning of Oriental 
studies, in which, at least initially, the European scholars had 
dieh exclusive domination. In fact, the Asiatic Society 
admitted Indian members not before 1829. Raja Rajendralal 
Rlitra, who joined the society as Librarian and became its 
first Indian President in 1885, was die first among Indian 
scholars to adopt European research mediodology and make 
original contribudons to various areas of Indological studies. 
In critically treating Uterary and archaeological sources for 
obtaining information on Indian liistory and civilization he 
was at par widi his European contemporaries associated with 
the society. His monumental works on the temples in Orissa 
and Bodhgaya were, in his days, outstanding examples of 
studies on architecture. What is of especial significance is 
that Rajendralal succeeded in offering an analysis which was 
distinct from diat of liis contemporary European authority 
on Indian architecture, namely, James Fergusson. But 
Rajendralal’s reputation rests much on liis scholarly services 
towards the study of Buddhism. Following die steps of the 
Hungarian savant Alexander Csomo de Koros and the 
British diplomat-scholar Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
Rajendralal advanced die studies in Nordiern Buddhism, that 
is, the cult of Mahayana Buddliism, by pubhsliing texts and 
translations of the luilit-mtam and the Ashtasahasrika- 
prajnaparamita and a work on The Sansknt Buddhist literature 
of Nepal. Besides, he prepared the descriptive catalogues on 
Buddliist Manuscripts, collected in Nepal by Hodgson and 
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presented to the Asiatic Society. In the preparation of 
catalogues Rajenclralal received help from Haraprasad Sastri, 
a young Sanslnit scholar. 

Haraprasad Sastri, who was a junior member of 
Banldmchandra’s literary circle, was insphed by the latter to 
investigate into the actual nature of Bengal’s life and culture 
as prevalent before the Muslim conquest. His association 
with Rajendralal equipped him for researches in histroy. In 
fact, after the demise of Rajendralal he succeeded liim to 
tire society’s post of Dkector of the Operadons in the search 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 1891. Haraprasad did justice to 
tltis assignment. He made four journeys to Nepal between 
1897 and 1922 to collect Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts for 
the society and to lay a foundation to tire sturdy of northern 
Buddliism. He prepared and pubhshed a series of descriptive 
catalogues of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, brought by 
Hodgson as well as by him to the society, aird in the course 
of the work became thoroughly conversant witli the 
Mahayana Buddhism and its later developments in cults of 
Sahaja and Vajrayana. By publishing numerous research 
articles and a number of monographs on the subject he was 
recognized as one of the most outstandiirg Buddliist scholars 
in his days. Almost aU tire European scholars working on 
Buddliism, inducting jutius Jolty, Louis de la Valee Poussin, 
Fedor Ippotitovitch Stcherbatsky, Herman Georg Jacobi, 
Syh^ain Levy and Sten Kono, maintained regular- 
correspondence with him. Rakhaldas was fortunate that 
when he came to Calcutta to pursue his study he was drawn 
to Haraprasad and immediately became Iris disciple. But in 
course of developing his own scholarship he seriously 
differed from tirat of his grrru, for he became one of the 
earliest Indian Iristorians to give more credence to 
archaeological sources tlian on literary ones, on which 
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Harapiasad relied in his studies. 

Archaeology as a discipline saw its beginnings in Europe 
in die days of renaissance. But its scope and importance 
plienomenaUv grew in the nineteenth century, when epoch- 
making discoveries took place in the Mediterranean and 
West Asiadc regions. The ancient civilizadons, wliich had no 
chronicle of dieir past, exposed themselves to die spade of 
die archaeologist. Even for diose civihzadons which could 
boast of their historical literature, such as, Greek and 
Roman, digging brought to hglit new evidence to 
corroborate and expound their claims to posterity. For 
iiistance, existence and bravery of the people of Troy were 
known from Homer’s lliiid. But the discovery of the city of 
Troy in Asia Minor by the German archaeologist Heinrich 
Schhemann in 1870 gave a material foundadon to its 
antiquity and history. As for die ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotemia, in die iiineteendi cenmry site after- 
site were unearthed by the archaeologists and that helped 
extending dieir studies to new horizons. By the sLxdi decade 
of die century the earlier tradition of writing liistory solely 
depending on lietrary sources, such as Gibbon’s The Decline 
and the Fall of the Komati Timpire, was brought to an end by 
Theodor Mommsen, who in his magnmn opus The Histoij of 
Tome initiated a new trend of liistorical study by critically 
combining hterary and archaeological information. 

In India importance of archaelogy as an apparams in 
reconstructing history was first appreciated by the European, 
mainly English, scholars engaged in researches at the Asiatic 
Society. Besides publishing texts in oriental languages and 
have them translated into Enghsh, the scholars associated 
with it were keen in collecting and examining ancient 
inscriptions, coins and images found by chance or tiirough 
explorations in various parts of die Indian subcontinent. The 
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deciphering of Biahmi script in 1837 by James Prinsep of 
the Society was a landmark in Indian archaeology, and that 
laid the foundation of Indian palaeography and epigraphy, 
die studies in which steadily progressed since then. James 
Fergusson made pioneering smdies on Indian monuments. 
But Indian archaeology received real boost when in 1861 
Archaeological Survey of India was established under the 
leadership of Alexander Cunningham. His extensive surveys 
of ancient Buddliist sites, made following the itineraries of 
Fa-liien and Flueng Tsang, opened up unlimited possibilities 
in the field. Raklialdas in his student days frequented to the 
Asiatic Society and the Indian Museum, and was drawn to 
their rich archaelogical coUecdons. Moreover, being advised 
by Haraprasad liimself, he met Theodor Bloch, who at that 
time was posted at the Indian Museum after his successful 
excavation of die city of Pataliputra at BuUandshahar in 
Patna. Block took interest in Rakhaldas and helped him 
growing as an archaeologist among Indian liistorians. 



The Man 


The litteiateui: and historian Raklialdas Bandyopadhyay was 
born at Berhampore in the district of IMurshidabad, West 
Bengal on 12 April 1885. His father Matilal Bandyopadhyay, 
a very successful law pracddoner at Berhampore court, was 
a son of a rich Brahmin family origmally living in the village 
Dadapada near Mursliidabad, die capital of the Nawabs of 
Bengal. Raklialdas was proud to mendon that liis ancestors 
enjoyed a zamindari received from the hlughal emperor 
Aurangzeb; and diat, as one of liis forefathers fought die 
Bridsh, they were forced out of dieir ancesttal estate. Matilal 
was also a courageous man who could retort an Enghsh 
judge on liis derogatory remarks on Bengali lavv}^ers. Of 
Madlal’s eight offsprings, begotten of his second wife 
Kahmad Devi, only one survived, and diat was Raklialdas. 

Raldialdas spent his early years ar Berhampore and passed 
die entrance examinadon from the Krishnanadi Collegiate 
School in 1900 at the age of fifteen. He was at that early 
age married to Kanchanmala, the daughter of Narendranath 
Mukhopadhyay, a zamindar of Uttarpara near Calcutta. 
Kanchanmala later matured as a scholarly lady, and made 
her name as one of the eminent women novelists of Bengal. 

To pursue liigher educadon Raklialdas left Behrampore 
for Calcutta; but, significantly, much of his character, 
temperament and apdtude was shaped in the social mihcu of 
the district town that ivas sdll thriving on die nostalgic 
memot)' of the days of Nawabs, and cherished to condnue 
die old Ufe of ease and luxury. Being the only surviving son 
of a rich father, he was a much pampered boy with a 
cai^alierish temperament and princely habits, much of which 
he imbibed from the lifestyle of tlie town’s gentry. On the 
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positive side, his interest in history was developed in liis 
early teens because of tire district’s scattered monuments tliat 
stood as witnesses of those fateful days when political power- 
shifted from the hands of the Nawabs to the English 
merchants. Besides, he came to know the renowned 
historian Ramdas Sen, fatiier of one of his closest friends, 
and also heard about Ramendrasundar Trivedi, one of the 
founders of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, and Puranchand 
Nahar, the pioneer collector of Bengal’s art and antiquity, in 
his days at Berhampore. Their examples no douht inspired 
hiin towards the study of his country’s past. 

Rakhaldas passed the F.A. Examination from the 
Presidency College in 1903,’ and graduated witlr honours in 
History in 1907. Meanwhile he lost his parents, faced 
harassment of legal suits on Iris paternal property and got 
his first son Asirn born. His second son Adris was born 
before he completed Iris M.A. in History from tire University 
of Calcutta in 1910. But he was bapti 2 ed as- a historian just 
after Iris arrival at Calcutta by two of the most eminent 
scholars of the time, Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Sastri 
and Pandit Ramendrasundar Trivedi, and became a 
frequenter to such important places of learning as the 
Bangiy'a Saliitya Panshad, Indian Museum and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Plis entliusiasm in smdying and examining 
antiquities at Indian Museum was noticed by Theodore 
Bloch, who was posted at the Museum as Superintending 
Archaeologist of Eastern Circle of dre Archaeological Survey 
of India. Bloch was one of dre most outstanding scholars of 
Indian epigraphy, havhrg command over Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic inscriptions. Rakhaldas was formnate to have the 
opportunities of learning ancient Indian history from 
Haraprasad and ancient and medieval Indian palaeography 
and epigraphy from Bloch. In his career of an archaeologist 
and Iristorian he was immeasurably benefitted from dreir 
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teachings. In recognition of his debt to them he dedicated 
Iris monograph, The Origin of the Bengali Saipt, pubhshed by 
die Calcutta University in 1919, to their honour. 

Rakhaldas was in a sense a prodigy. Even before his 
graduation he became an acknowledged expert in the study 
of ancient inscripdons and coins. He published a number of 
learned papers in the prestigious Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
between 1906 and 1908, dealing with the identification 
of the Kukkutapada vihara with Gurpa in Gaya district, a 
number of terracotta plaques from Malay peninsula and the 
coins of the Shaka-Kushanas. But it was his long article 
entided ‘Scythian period in Indian History’, published in the 
Indian .Antiquary, Vol. 37 (1908), that brought him a 
widespread recognition. It was to Iris credit tlrat Vincent A. 
Smidr accepted his views on the Shaka-Kushanas in his 
famous work, the Early History of India. From the year 1909 
he also began to contribute Iris readings of newly discovered 
inscriptions to the Epigrapbia Indica. In fact his expertise in 
studying inscriptions and coiirs was recognised by the time 
by all the concerned people. Many uirdeciphered inscriptions 
and coins were referred to Irim for Iris readmgs at that time. 
Moreover, he was invited by the authorities of the Lucknow 
Museum for preparing a catalogue of its archaeological 
collection in 1908, when he was yet to reach his mid¬ 
twenties. No Indian historian, before or after him, attained 
similar recognition at such an early age. 

In 1910 Raklraldas was appointed an assistant of the 
archaeological section of the Indian Museum. John Marshall, 
the Director-General of dre Archaeological Surveys of India, 
was so much impressed by his scholarship and competence 
drat he made Irim an Assistant Superiirtendent of the Survey 
by the end of dre next year. He was promoted to the post 
of Superintending Archaeologist of dre Western Citcle in 
1917 in appreciation of his profound scholarship and 
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organizational capabiHt}'. Next six years he served the Survey 
from its Pune office, and made extensive exploratory tours 
in distant parts of the then Bombay Presidency. During 
tlrese six years he discovered quite a number of important 
archaeological monuments and made arrangements for their 
proper protection and preservation. His monographs on the 
monuments of Badatni, Tripuri and Bhumara, published by 
the Survey as Memoirs, are testimonies to his experiences in 
the Western Circle. 

Rakhaldas's most momentous archaeological discovery 
also took place when he was serving the Western Circle. In 
1922 he was surveying Larkana district of Sindh widi an 
intention to discover the Victory altars left behind by- 
Alexander before departing from the region. In course of 
this survey he visited tire mound- called Mohenjo-daro, 
meaing die hill made of dead bodies. He immediately began 
to excavate die site. But for the approaching inhos[iitable 
summer and lack of financial provision he could not 
progress much in his work. It was his genius however that 
by examining a few objects, unearthed at the site, he could 
ascertain their singular importance as the evidence of a 
highly developed pre-historic civilization. 

The hardship that Rakhaldas had to bear during his camp 
life at Mohenjo-daro was too much for his health. After 
returning to Pune he fell seriously ill. Besides, at diat time 
he lost Ills beloved elder son Asim. Being both physically 
and mentally weak he took one year’s leave from the Survey. 
He again joined the Survey in 1924 as its Superintending 
Archaeologist of Eastern Circle. In his new position he 
worked with liis usual enthusiasm and made exploratory 
tours in different parts of Bengal and Assam. He took 
special interest in the excavation of a mound at Paharpur in 
Rajshahi, realizing the site’s immense possibdity. 
Subsequendy the mound yielded the famous Somapura- 
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vihara founded by the Pala king Dhatmapala sometime 
towards tlie end of the eighdi century. 

Rakhaldas, notwithstanding his such a brilliant record as a 
field archaeologist, and sbll more glittering achievements as 
an interpretor of tire archaeological materials in tire broader 
context of Indian history, was destined to cut short his 
career at tire Survey. The immediate cause of his resignation 
was tire charge of dieft of an image from the Chaushat- 
yogini temple near Jabbalpur in Madhya Pradesh, brought 
against Irim by its priest. Though the allegation was not 
proved, the autlioriries of the Survey churned out his otlrer 
financial and administrative lapses. With a pittance of 
pension he had to depart the Survey m 1926. 

As mentioned earlier, Rakhaldas was habituated in a way 
of life tlrat would have better suited a prince of tire days of 
Nawabs. He Irimself was a son of a rich man. His wealth 
was further augmented by an inheritance of his maternal 
grandmother's property. And all this was in addition to his 
large salary packet. But his prodigality, as known from Iris 
friends and subordinates at the office, was widrout bound. 
In those days when one could buy one nraund of rice by 
less than one rupee he gave a baksheesh of ten ruppes to a 
coolie at tire railway station. He maiirtained at Calcutta a 
horse-drawn couch for lus personal use. What is more, he 
was a great host to his friends, regularly inviting tlreirr to 
high teas and dinners and entertaining with sumptuous 
foods. He was a man of corpulent figure with a matclring 
heart. No favour-seeking friend or acquaintance ever- 
returned from him in empty hand. So he was beloved by his 
friends, in spite of their awareness about his foUies. He was 
known for his cavaherish beha-viour towards Iris superior 
John Marshall, with whom he wished to live on equal terms, 
and did not hesitate to puff off cigarette on his face. 
Though Marshall was a great appreciatot of liis scholarship, 
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it was possible that such flippancy at office went against 
him. Marshall was reportedly shocked at Rakhaldas’s 
misfortune and failing to sar^-e him expressed his feelings 
with the words, ‘poor Mr. Banerji, poor Mr. Banerji.’ 

Sudden loss of job brought a hardship to Raklraldas never 
experienced before. At that period of crisis his friend 
Ramaprasad Chanda, the renowned historian, negodated for 
liim a commission of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, who was 
liimself devoted to die studies of*liistory and archaeology. 
The work entrusted to Rakhaldas was the writing of a total 
liistory of Orissa through ages. Ramaprasad’s choice was 
most impartial, as because to Rakhaldas’s credit were a 
number of atiticles on different periods and aspects of 
Orissan history. In some of these ardcles, pubUshed in 
different volumes of tlie Hpigraphia Indica, he gave first 
readings of several inscripdons discovered from the region. 
Aldiough at that time he was suffering from the uncurable 
disease of diabetes, and was in financial stringency, he fully 
jusdfled tlie faith placed on him by his liistorian friend and 
die Maharaja. He wrote witliin a period of about two years 
one of Ids monumental works, Histotj of Omni From the 
Earliest Times to the British Period. The honorarium he got 
from the Maharaja on this account came to a great help in 
that period of crisis. 

In 1928 he was appointed to the post of 
Manindrachandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture by the Benares Hindu University. Though the 
post was a presdgious one, its remuneradon was not equal 
to its status. So his economic difficuldes were not solved, 
especially because of his extravagant habits. His health 
detoriated fast because of the clii'onic disease in which he 
was suffering ; and his mind did not recover from the shock 
of his elder son’s demise. xVs a worried and unhappy man, 
Rakhaldas died in silence on 23 May 1930 at tlie age of 
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forty-five only, leaving a numbei of his major works 
unpublished. 

In reminiscing about Rakhaldas tlie man, Sunitikumar 
Chatterjee, National Professor, pointed out quite a number 
of distinctive, and apparendy contradictory features of his 
personality. His genius, according to Sunitikumar, was at 
once critical and creative. He was an expert in dealing 
scientificahv the archaeological evidence in his scholarly 
writings. But as a novelist he was quite capable of creating 
imaginary characters and situations. Anotiier thing that he 
marked in Rakhaldas was Iris frankness with his freinds. He 
never hesitated to open his heart to tirem and make pungent 
remarks against his adversaries. His friends and followers 
included some of the most promising scholars of the time, 
such as historian Rameschandra Majumdar, Kalidas Nag and 
Jadunath Sarkar, geologist Hemchandra Dasgupta and two 
distinguished scholars of language and hterature, Sushilkumar 
De and Sunitikumar Chatterji. His two other friends were 
Surendranath Kumar, Librarian of the Imperial Library, and 
Jagadindranath Ray, Maharaja of Natore. When Raldialdas 
took up the cudgels for fighting against the falsification of 
liistory by some senior scholars associated witli tire Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, all his friends came to his support. His 
fight was specifically against a leading historian of die period 
who rehed much on Kn/apanji or geneological tables in 
writing social Iristory of Bengal, and even recoursed to tlieir 
forgery to twist facts to siut his own way. In tliis batde 
Raklraldas showed his total commitment to scientific history 
based chiefly on archaeological evidence. 1‘or this 
uncompromising attitude towards the um-eliability of literary 
sources he earned disfavour of two of the most respected 
scholars, his guru Haiaprasad Sastri and Iris mentor 
Ramendrasundar Trivedi. But as testified by Rameschandra 
Majumdar, the doyen of Indian Iristorians, Rakhaldas never 
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repented of the battle he fought against them for the cause 
of scientific history. In fact, among the Indian historians he 
was a leading personality in switching the course of history 
writing from its literary base to archaeological foundation. 

The otlrer contradictory elements in Rakhaldas’s character 
were his usual Hfestyle of an immaculately dressed Bengali 
bahM passing time in luxury and gossip in one side, and Iris 
conti'asting ability of enduring the ha 2 ards of the hfe of an 
exploring archaeologist, on tire other. His bahu habits were 
ahmost legends. Rameschaiidra narrates that once Raklraldas 
and Iris historian friends were invited by tire Maharaja of 
Natore to Iris estate in Rajshahi. There the hospitahty was 
quite luxurious. But when tire Maharaja came to enquire 
about the arrangement, Raklraldas told him tlrat everytlring 
was fine, tliough he was in discomfort for the absence of 
his man-servant specialized in arranging the loose end of his 
dhoti. The same Raklraldas during his days of excavation at 
die arid site of Mohenjo-daro dudfuUy went through the 
hardship of tire camp hfe, not minding to Hve on camel 
meat for days together. He was well-known for his 
impetuosity and strong likiirg and disliking of persons. He 
was a very formidable adversary of D. R. Bhandarkar and he 
never was secretive about it. But by nature he was humane 
and to senior scholars he seldom failed to show Iris respect. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, the great epigraphist of 
Rajasthan, told Sunitikumar about Iris first encounter with 
Rakhaldas. Once Panditji came to Calcutta and visited Indian 
Muserun for examining some images and inscriptions. In tlie 
room exhibiting tire copper-plate inscriptions he saw an 
opulent Bengali babu in Western dress, and recognize^ him 
as an officer of the Museum. When he enquired to die 
gentleman about some inscriptions, he showed them, and 
recognizing him as an expert in epigraphy, asked about his 
name. Coming, to know the real identity of Pandit Ojha, the 
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gendemati, whom by then he knew as Rakhaldas, swooped 
down to touch his feet. Rakhaldas told Ojhaji that he had 
learnt much from his studies of inscriptions and consider 
himself as his disciple. This story no doubt re's’-ealed 
Rakhaldas’s sense of humility towards the genuine scholars 
in liis field, 

Sunitikumar, who knew Rakhaldas closely for years, 
assessed liim a good man, notwidrstanding his impulsive 
nature. He was a genuine appreciator of the virtues of his 
younger associates and always encouraged them in their 
researches. When 3'oung Nanigopal Majumdar came to join 
his circle, Rakhaldas introduced liim to his friends as a 
budding archaeologist. Nanigopal jusdfied in later life tire 
forecast made by liim and when he was killed by the tiibals 
during his exploratory tour in Sind he was the country’s one 
of die most leading archaeologists. 

What made Rakhaldas outstanding among his 
contemporaries was liis indomitable passion for history. He 
saw liistory in its totality and it was Iris mission to make 
people historically conscious. Therefore he made himself 
available to Sisirkumar Bhadury, tire legendary actor-directot 
of Bengali theatre, and when he was acting the role of 
Alamgir, he personally placed tire Iristoticaliy correct curban 
on his head. It was tire same passion that made him an 
indefatigable organizer. In his early life he served tire Asiatic 
Society by cataloguing its inscriptions, and the Bairgiya 
Sahitya Parishad by arranging its objects of art and coins 
and authoring the first catalogue of its museum. When he . 
was serving the Archaeological Survey from its Pune Office, 
he in spite of his busy schedules made out time to 
reorganize tire archaeological section of the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. 

Rakhaldas lived a life of only forty-five suimrrers, of 
which at best twenty five were woiidng years. The load of 
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work tliat he had to carry as an officer of the Survey was 
itself quite heavy. Therefore, when we take an account of 
the sheer number and volume of Iris writings on diverse 
aspects of archaeology and history, consumated in such a 
short span of time, we cannot but salute to liis range of 
scholarslrip and power of sustained work. It would suffice to 
mention here that his English articles, so far enlisted, alone 
count about one hundred thirty, and books, some of which 
are quite volumnous, sixteen. The academic merit of Iris 
articles would be appreciated from the simple fact that most 
of tlrem were published in such prestigious scholarly jour¬ 
nals as the Epigraphia Indica, Indian yinliquarj, Journal & Pro- 
ceedings of Asiatic Sodetp of Bengal, Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society and 
Modern Review. His contribution in Bengali is equally rich, the 
number of books and articles being about thirteen and one 
hundred fift)'-, respectively. To appreciate his aclrievements in 
different areas of historical and archaeological studies it 
would be necessary to disscuss liim as an archaeologist and 
a historian in distinct chapters. Moreover, since he excelled 
as one of tire leading Iristorical novelists of Bengali litera¬ 
ture, it would also be imperative to consider liim in terms of 
a creatirre writer. 

Rakhaldas, a Iristorical writer of wide iirterests, would be 
best understood in his totality. 
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The discovery of Mohenjo-daro by Rakhaldas made him a 
legend. Its immediate reason was by this discovery the 
antiquity of Indian civilization went beyond tire Vedic age; 
and, along witli die excavations of Harappa, when the site 
was scientifically exposed, die entire world came to realize 
that die civilizadon diat flourished in die Indus Valley was 
as old as tiiose of Egypt and Sumer. The cimumstances that 
led Rakhaldas to diis discovery were sufficiendy interesting 
to be recounted here. 

In die year 1917 Rakhaldas was promoted to die post of 
Superintending Archaeologist of the Western Circle and was 
transferred from Calcutta to Pune. Taking the charge of the 
Circle he began extensive explorative tours, the results of 
which were reported in the Annual Survey Reports and some 
of its Menwirs. In his tours he was especially interested in 
discovering the twelve stone altars budt by Alexander the 
Great in Sindli before his final homeward journey. In 1922 
he came upon the large mound at tSIohenjo-daro in the 
Larkana district of die province and began diggings. Due to 
resource crunch and approaching unfavourable hot summer 
he could not continue liis work. But die limited excavation 
that he conducted at die site yielded quite a number of 
antiquities bearing enormous singificance. 

It should however be clearly noted diat Raldialdas’s claim 
to posterity does not rest on die simple fact that he was 
formnate enough to discover an ancient habitation. In 1872- 
73 Alexander Cunningham found at Harappa in the 
Montegomary district of the Punjab' some prehistoric 
artifacts, but failed to realize their actual importance. Before 
Raklialdas die veteran archaeologist D. R. Bhandarkar came 
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to know about the ancient mound at Mohcnjo-dai'o, but 
could not tecognize its antiquity. The pioneeiing 
achievement of Rakhaldas was that, though he began his 
excavation to discover a Buddhist site, by examinaing the 
unearthed remains he succeeded in identifying them as 
objects of a pre-Vedic civilization, wlrich was about two 
thousand years older than tliat of the Buddhist remains 
found at the place, John Marshall, the then Director-General 
of the Archaeloglcal Survey of India, had explained the 
circumstances in which Rakhaldas discovered Mohenjo-daro, 
and those of the subsequent excavadons of tlie site by other 
archaeologists working under him, in his monumental 
publication, Mobenjodaro and the Indus Civili^tion (vol. 1, pp. 
10 -11), in tire following account ; 

The story of the excavation of Mohenjo-daro may 
quickly be told. The site had long been known to tire district 
officials of Sind, and had been visited more than once by 
local archaeological officers, but it was not until 1922, when 
Mr. R. D. Banerji started to dig drere, that the prehistoric 
character of its remains was revealed. This was not gready 
to be wondered at, for dre only structures their visible wete 
the Buddhist Stupa and Monastety at the north-west corner 
of dre site, and drese were built exclusively of brick taken 
from dre older ruins, so that it was not unnatural to infer 
tlrat the rest of the site was referable to approxiirrately the 
same age as dre Buddhist monuments, viz. to the early 
centimes of tire Clmstian era. Indeed, when Mr. Banerji 
himself set about Iris excavations here, he had no idea of 
finding anydriirg prelristoric. His piitnary object was to lay 
bare tire Buddhist remains, and it was wliile engaged on this 
task that he came by chance on several seals which he 
recognized at once as belonging to dre same class as the 
remarkable seals inscribed witlr legends in an undecipherable 
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script which had long been known to us from die ruins of 
Hatappa in the Punjab. As it happened, the excavation of 
Hatappa itself had at my instance been taken up in the year 
previous by Rai Bahadur Dava Ram Sahni, and enough had 
already been brought to light to demonstrate conclusively 
diat its remains, including the inscribed seals, were referable 
to the Chalcohdiic Age. Thus, Mr. Banerji’s find came at a 
singularly opportune moment, when we were specially eager 
to locate odier sites of the same early age as Harappa. Mr. 
Banerji himself was quick to appreciate the value of his 
discovery, and lost no time to following it up. ...With the 
hot season rapidly approacliing, Mr. Banerji’s digging was 
necessarily very restricted, and it is no wonder, dierefore, 
that his achievements have been put in the shade by the 
much bigger operadons that have since been carried out. 
Tliis does not, however, lessen the credit due to him. His 
task at hlohenjo-daro was far from being as simple as it may 
now appear. Apart from die discoveries at Harappa, which 
he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was dien 
known of the Indus civilization. The few structural remains 
of tliat civdizadon which he uneardied were built of bricks 
identical with those used in the Buddhist Stupa and 
Monastery, and bore so close a resemblance to the latter 
tlian even now it is not always easy to discriminate between 
diem. Nevertheless, Mr. Banerji divined, and lighdy divined, 
diat these earlier remains must have antedated tlie Buddhist 
structures, which were only a foot or two above diem, by 
some two or three diousand years. That was no small 
acliievement. Naturally, some of his conclusions have 
required modification—^it could hardly hai’'e been 
odierwise—but in the main tliey have been proved by our 
subsequent researches to be rematkably correct. 

“For and other reason also Mr. Banerji’s vTork at 
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Mohenjo-dai'o is desemng of special i-ecognition; for it was 
carried through in the face of very real difficulties, due in 
part to lack of adequate funds, in part to the hardships 
inseparable from camp life in such a trying climate, With 
the comfortable quarters for the officers and staff which I 
took steps to have erected at Mohenjo-daro between 1925 
and 1927, excavation there has become a very much easier 
and more pleasant task tlian it was in the first tlrree seasons, 
when Mr. Banerji and his successors were living under 
canvas. The fact that two out of these three officers— 
Messrs Banerji and K. N. Diksliit—completely broke down 
in health before their labours were finished, is proof enough 
of tlie many privations they had to endure.” 

The above quoted report, somewhat lengthy to do justice 
to its autlror, contains no doubt appreciation of Raklialdas’s 
contribution to the discovery of Mohenjo-daro, but does not 
explain reasons behind depriving him of his prerogative as 
die discoverer in continuing excavations at die prehistoric 
site, a privilege Daya Ram Salmi, the discoverer of Harappa, 
enjoyed. Besides, Raklialdas was barred by administrative 
impediment from expressing liis scholarly views on his own 
discovery. The first report on these two outstanding 
discoveries by two Indian archaeologists was published by 
John Marshall himself in the Illustrated London News in 1924. 
For diis reason Marshall’s above account has been marked 
by one of Raklialdas’s admirers as just ‘damming widi faint 
praise.’ 

Rakhaldas was transferred from tlie Western Circle to the 
Eastern Circle in 1924. Though he was disassociated from 
the excai^ations at Mohenjo-daro, he was deeply engrossed 
in tlie study relating to various aspects of the civdization 
uneardied there, and he was eager to give his own views on 
diem. To circumvent die Government rules and reach the 
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public with liis own views he sought the help of one of his 
young friends, namely, Sunitikumar Chatterji tire hnguist par- 
excellence. Sunitikumar, being informed with Rakhaldas’s 
findings, and noticing their linguistic support, wrote an 
article entitled 'Dravidian Origins and the Beginnings of 
Indian Civdizatioif {The Alodern Keitiew, December 1924). In 
tliis article Sunitikumar recorded Rakhaldas’s version of the 
discovery of Mohenjo-daro and his views regarding the 
connection between this civilization and that of the 
Sumerians, who laid tire foundation of Mesopotemian 
Chdhzadon. Besides, it also contained emphatic reference to 
Raklraldash suggestion that the founders of the Indus 
civilization were Dratddians having connection with the early 
Sumerians. 

Rakhaldas’s own publication on Mohenjo-daro consists of 
three articles, viz. ‘Mohenjo-daro’ in Bengali {Alasik Basumad, 
Paush, 1331 B.S.), ‘An Indian City Five Thousand Years ago’ 
{Calcutta Alunicipal Gac^ette, November 1928) and Aiohmjo- 
daro—A T'orgotten Report, posthumously published as a 
monograph frorn Benares in 1984, and a section in Iris book, 
Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, also postliumously 
pubhshed in 1934. The first three articles are mainly 
deschpdve in nature, giving detail account of Iris findings at 
the site. The secdon of the last mendoned work however 
contains his observations on the authorship and other 
aspects of the civihzadon. From all these pubheations 
following views of Raklraldas emerge witlr special emphasis ; 
1 ) this urban civihzadon was founded tluee drousand years 
before die Christ, 2) it was older than die Vedic Aryair 
civihzadon and its remains were anterior to die days of die 
Vedic Aryans, 3) this civihzadon was of die Chalcohdiic 
period and its origins were someway connected widi die 
Mediterranian and West Asiatic regions, 4) the founders of 
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this civilization possibly came from outside Uke the Aryans, 
and 5) the urban civilization of Mohenjo-daro was founded 
by the Dravidian-speaking people. His views on origins, 
character and development of tlie Mohenjo-daro civilization 
may now appear after so long a time somewhat hazy and 
inconclusive, and his theory of its Dravida authorship rather 
speculative; but what surprises us most is that his 
postulations have broadly speaking stood the test of time. 
Rakhaldas’s passion for Mohenjo-daro remained indomitable 
all dirough. In his last days, when he was a sad broken¬ 
hearted man, he did not hesitate to spend money to 
purchase books and journals on ancient West Asiatic 
civihzations witli an hitention of deciphering the puzzhng 
Indus valley script— a mirage for which many scholars, 
professional and amateur, have exhausted thek hves since 
lus time. It would however be interesting to note here that 
the recent researches towards deciphering the Indus script 
indicate, as by that of Asko Parpola of the University of 
Helsinki conducted with the help of computers, a Ungual 
connection between the Indus Valley people of the 
Harappan civiUzation and the present Dravidian speaking 
Tamils of South IncUa. 

Raklialdas was crest fallen being denied of tire privilege 
of continuing excavations at Mohenjo-daro. But his 
commitment to the profession of archaeology was so 
profound that he persisted m Iris duties hr the Eastern Ckcle 
with as much enthusiasm as he had shown during his days 
in tire Western Ckcle. This presumption is based on the 
evidence of his own accounts pubUshed in tire Srrrvey’s 
Annual V^ports of the years 1924-25 and 1925-26. During 
these last two years of Iris service he conducted extensive 
exploratory tours in Bengal and Assam and made some 
unique discoveries wlrich gready enriched the scope of the 
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studies in Ancient and early medieval history of art and 
architecture in the region. 

I'he districts Raklialdas covered in his Surveys of the pre- 
partition Bengal included Rangpur, Cooch Bdiar, Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi in the nortlr, Dacca in the east, Mursliidabad 
in the middle and Bankura in the west. His tours in Rangpur 
and Dinajpur were possibly most thorough and sigtrificant. 
For in these two districts he explored not only tlie site of 
Mahasthangarh, tlie ancient city of Pundravardhananagara, 
but also such singnificant medieval centres of Mughal 
audiority as Ghoraghat. What is important is that along the 
river Karotoya he found a number of medieval fortifications 
with high ramparts and moats. One of such fortified city 
was Dariyan in the Kantaduar village of the then Gaibandha 
sub-division in Rangpur district. Tlris fort was associated' 
with the mytliical Muslim saint Shah Ismail Ghazi, who 
fought against Flindu Icings, and after being slained in a war, 
his body was interred at Bara Darga situated on the road 
from Rangpur to Ghoraghat. Ismail Ghazi holds a coveted 
position m the popular imagination of the Bengali Muslhns 
and Iris exploits were extended from north-east Bengal to 
south-west Bengal. To the north of the village Kantaduar 
was Debipur where he discovered remnants of an ancient 
temple and quite a few Brahmanical images. The Maharaja 
of Dinajpur was liimself an antiquinan and he collected in 
his personal museum sculptures from different parts of the 
district. Rakhaldas found some important sculptures in 
Maharaja’s collection, including those recovered from 
Bangarh before the site’s mediodical excavation by the 
University of Calcutta. 

Rakhaldas’s archaeological explorations included the 
survey of Muslim monuments in the districts of Dacca and 
Mursliidabad. He closely examined those tombs and 
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mosques which were built during tlie last days of the Mughal 
rule. He also reported on their three water-forts in and 
around tire Dacca city resembhng 'tire type so common 
along the creeks of Bassein and Salsette in the Bombay 
Presidency.’ More significant was Iris following observation 
on the late Mughal Bengal mosques : “A careful exairrination 
of this style leads me to believe that the long residence of 
Jafar Kuh ahas Kartalab Klran alias Murshid Quh Klian in 
the districts of the Deccan especially at Bijapur, 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad influenced him to copy dre 
early and later styles of dre Deccani architecture in the 
mosques wliich he built in the last two capitals of Bengal, 
Dacca and Murshidabad.” In support of this comrecdon he 
pointed out the existence of a Deccam type of stepped-weU 
dug by Murshid Quh Klran near one of his new mosques in 
Dacca. 

Excavadon of the Paharpur temple in Rajslralri district, 
being abandoned by the Calcutta University after a symbohc 
beginning, was one of Raklialdas’s great aclrievements. It tvas 
to his credit that he first began excavadon of the mound of 
the temple proper and exposed it before the rvorld of 
archaeologists. The basic crusi-form characteristic of the 
temple style, its terraced elevation and the terracotta plaques, 
numbering more dran one thousand, used for decorating the 
exterior of dre phnth, and some sculpmres in stone of earher 
periods were uneardred by Irim. His characterization of the 
temple and styhstic description of the figures on terracotta 
plaques and the stone sculptures, mostiy in Iriglr rehef, were 
objective and later excavations and studies broadly 
confirmed them. 

As for Assam, it is Raldialdas who actually brought its 
ancient and early medieval temples and sculptures to the 
mainstream study of Indian art. His exploration in Gauhati 
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and Tejpur confirmed tlie earlier assumption of Theodore 
Bloch that both the cities were bruit on mounds of ancient 
remains. Besides examining the already discovered sculptures 
at Tejpur and suggesting that they belonged to three 
different periods of history— tenth, twelfth and latter 
centuries— Rakhaldas also cast hght on Assam’s ancient art 
by discovering carvings of door-jams of a ruined temple at 
Dah Parvatia not far from Tejpur town. The figure of two 
goddesses on the jams, Ganga and Yamuna, along with tlieir 
attendants, were identified by liim as the representative of 
the eastern-most extension of the Gupta Classical art style. 
The most of art historians have since accepted his view on 
this styhstic affiliation of the Dah Parvatia sculptmes; and 
now Assam has her rightful place in tire story of the 
development of Indian art. At Gauliati, too, Rakhaldas noted 
the presence of architectural activity ranging from tlie eighth 
to the seventeenth century in and around the ICamakhya 
temple. Rakhaldas was the first archaeologist with deep 
understanding of art who made exploration in Assam and 
gave appreciative views on ancient and medieval sculptures 
of the state. 

Rakhaldas’s reports of explorations and excavations, a 
succinct summary of which has just been attempted, are 
themselves to be regarded as hterature, for they at once 
aware the reader about the history and culture of the places 
visited in the corirse of the survey. In him one would find a 
rare combination of a field archaeologist and an art historian 
with keen eyes. 

The exploration, excavation and writing scientific report 
are the major commitments of an archaeologist in service 
but he is expected to do more both in the hne of 
conservation of the antiquities discovered and in recording 
dieir primary interpretations. Because of his early training 
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under Theodor Bloch at Indian Museum and apprenticeship 
with Haraprasad Sastri, Rakhaldas was exceptionally 
equipped in interpreting archaeological objects, including 
inscriptions, coins, images and monuments, in the broader 
historical context. The importance of the inscripdous m 
reconstructing the Iristory of India’s past, especially of the 
ancient and early medieval periods, requires no emphasis, 
and as one of tlie leading propounder for relying more on 
archaeological evidence than on literary information in 
writing scientific history he in his enhre career attached 
supreme importance to the epigrapliical studies. His standing 
as an epigraphist would be clearly estimated from the fact 
that in the most specialized journal on the study, Epigraptia 
Indka, he published more than sixty articles, each containing 
Iris own reading on as much inscriptions. • 

Rakhaldas’s exposer as an epigraphist took place as early 
as 1909, the year in which Journo/ Proceedings of t/ee ylsiatic 
Society of Bengal published Iris article on “Madhainagar Grant 
of Lakshmanasena.” The reading of the inscrip don, 
discovered from a village called Madhainagar in Pabna of 
modern Bangladesh, was significant from the viewpoint of 
newly emerging history of the Sena rulers of Bengal. In this 
study Raklialdas succeeded in throwing new light on the 
following informadon : 1) the Senas-came from the south, 
and probably were Draviclians; 2) Lakshmanasena’s fadier 
Vailalasena married a Chalukya princess named Ramadevi, 
and Lakshmanasena was their son, 3) Lakshmanasena 
invaded Kahnga (Orissa) and defeated the king of Varanasi; 
and 4) Lakshmanasena also conquered Kamarupa (Assam). 
It is significant to note that these informadon were 
corroborated by the evidence, of subsequently discovered 
inscripdons of the Sena Kangs. But there are also instances 
where his interpretadon could not stand the setudny of the 
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time. One of the most controversial inscriptions of ancient 
India is that incised on tire famous Meherauli pillar now 
standing in the courtyard of Kutub in Dellri. Rakhaldas 
identified the Iting Chandra of the inscription with 
Chandravatman of Pushkarana in West Bengal, while J. F. 
Fleet and R. G. Basak with Chandragupta I, the founder of 
the Gupta dynasty. Though tliere is stiU no total agreement 
on die point, most historians of our days believe that the 
inscription of Meherauli pillar refers to none other than 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, the son and successor of 
Samduragupta, who is renowned for conquering western 
India from die Shaka-Kshatrapas. Besides, die copper-grants 
of Gopacliaiidra, Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, wliich 
were discovered towards die end of the nineteenth century 
from Faridpur in Bangladesh, were declared by him as 
forged documents. But modern scholars, clriefly relying on 
the discovery of similar copper-grants at Dhanaidah, 
Damodarpur and other places, accept diem as genuine. On 
the other hand, he helped scholars in properly identifying 
die place names recorded in the Vappaghoshabata copper- 
grant of Jayanaga, who ruled Gauda after Shashanka, and 
had Karnasuvaina as his capital. 

Most of the inscriptions edited by Rakhaldas were 
discovered from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; and results of his 
studies on them were incorporated in his comprehensive 
liistori.es of these regions. For example, he gave readings to 
quite a number of inscriptions issued by or referring to 
different Pala monarclis, and diey provided materials for 
such monographs as, The Pa/as of Bengal (The Asiatic Society 
Memoirs, 1929) and die Baiigalar Itihas, (Vol.l, 1915). Similarly, 
to his credit were die readings of numerous important 
inscriptions of Orissa, starting from that of Ivliaravela in die 
Hatliigumplia cave to those of the ruling family of Baudh. 
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And he used these materials when he wrote the first 
comprehensive account of the people and culture of Orissa 
under die tide, History of Orissa from the Earliest Times to the 
British Period (1930-31). 

Notwithstanding his emphasis on eastern India, 
Rakhaldas did not however confine his epigraphical studies 
only to this region. At die very begining of his career of an 
archaeologist he had die opportunity of being invited to 
catalogue, the antiquities preserved m die Lucknow Museum. 
Among the antiquities of die museum he found twenty-one 
inscriptions in Brahmi scripts of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, more specifically of die Shaka-Kushana period. 
Mosdy collected from the old city of Ahichchhatra 
(Ramnagar) or from Madiura region, these inscriptions, 
many of which were associated with the Jain and Buddhist 
religious monuments, shed significant light on the history of 
the Shaka-Kushanas. He published a number of inscriptions 
in the Spigraphia Indica (1909-1910) on the basis of his new 
findings in the Lucknow Museum, and used them in writing 
his monograph on die The Scythian Period of Indian History 
(1908). When he was serving the Survey as its 
Superintending Archaeologist of die Western Circle between 
1917 and 1924, he had occasions to be acquainted with 
some other Shaka-Kushana inscriptions in the Cautch and 
Kathiawada regions of Gujarat. Some of diese inscritptions 
were already published by eminent scholars like D. R. 
Bhandarkar; but Rakhaldas found it necessary to give liis 
own improved versions on diem. His efforts significandy 
helped in the study on the Shaka-Kshatrapas of Western 
India, especially as because their history so long depended 
entirely on the numismatic evidence. 

Rakhaldas also studied the inscriptions of a number of 
Central Indian ruling families. In liis monograph. The 
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Haihayas oj Trip/m and their Monuments, he threw new’ light on 
the liistory of the Kalaclmiis on the basis of epigiaphical 
information. In tire reconstruction of the eady history of 
Rajasthan Iris contribution was no less significant, for he 
gave Iris readings on a number of inscriptions of tire region 
including the more significant one bearing dre name of 
queen Chitralekha, and coming to light from Bayana in 
Bharatpur. He also contributed to the history of Balablri in 
Gujarat by discussing a copper plate discovered in dre village 
called Jesar in dre former Bhavanagar state and referring to 
the Balabhi king Shiladitya III. Such examples would suffice 
to indicate Raklraldas’s range of interest in the study of 
Indian epigraphy. It would be also interesting to note that in 
Iris early career he gave Iris readings to some legends on 
terracotta tablets discovered in Malay peninsula, which were 
brought to the Indian Museum for preservation. These 
terracotta seals or tablets were five in number and even in 
dreir damaged condition they were read by him with the 
help of pictures of the similar seals preserved in dre Oxford 
University Museum. Bodr die legends and the figures on dre 
seals indicate dreir Buddhist association and testify to the 
close cultural relation that existed in ancient days between 
India and Malay. 

For a successful epigraphist the essential prerequisite is a 
thorough command over paleography, that is, the ancient 
modes of writing. Raklraldas was competent in reading both 
of the ancient Indian scripts, namely, Brahmi and Khorosfhi. 
But his understanding of Brahmi was markedly greater than 
of IGrorosthi. Wlrile Iris readings of the Brahmi inscriptions 
were accepted by the scholars with necessary modifications 
and amendirrends, many of his Kharoshdri studies had 
subsequendy found to be incorrect. Nevertheless his article 
on ‘The Kdiaroshthi Alphabet’, published in tire Journal of the 
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AnaHc Society' of HengaHn 1920, testifies to his serious interest 
in the script. Raklraldas’s reputation as a palaeograplnst rests 
chiefly on two works. One of diem is The palaeography of 
the Hathigumpha and the Nanaghat inscriptions’, published 
as a Memoirs 0 / the Asiatic SocieU^ in 1929, in which he made 
a comparative study of the post-Asokan Brahim alphabets 
of Eastern and Western India. The other important work is 
die mongraph entided The Origin oj the Bengali Script (1919). 
The text of the monograph was first written by him in 
Bengali at the suggestion of Ramendrasundar Trivedi. Later, 
on die advice of Sir Asutosli Muklierjee, he rewrote the 
work in English and received for it the prestigious Jubilee 
Research Prize from die University of Calcutta. When he 
was writing diis long essay he had before him two authentic 
books on Indian palaeography^, namely, Bharatiya Prachin 
Upimala (1894), a Hindi work by Gaurishankar Hirachand 
Ojha; and the Indian Palaeography by Georg Buliler. Ojha and 
Buhler treated the subject from a pan-Indian perspective, 
and therefore they could not give sufficient attention to the 
regional developments of the scripts. Rakhaldas’s attempt 
was to elaborate their study in the context of eastern India. 
Referring to Buhler’s audioritative work he wrote in the 
Introduction of his own monograph that : “The development 
of the alphabets, from B.C. 350 to 600 A.D.. is clearly 
described in this work. But after that period, lack of 
materials obUged the learned author to consider the 
development of die Nordiern alphabet as a whole, and not 
according to the varieties. The discoveries made during die 
last sixteen years have rendered it possible to take up tiiat 
work now. The arrangement followed in these pages is 
mainly that of Dr. Buhler’s from the dawn of the historical 
period to the 6th century A.D., but is different witii regard 
to the subsequent period. In latter periods, more attention 
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has been paid to specimens from North-Eastern India, and 
the latest discoveries added to the hst of epigraphs, have 
been analysed”. To make his work up to date, Raklialdas 
actuall)" did more than just using the lately discovered 
epigraphs, and took into consideradon the scripts of such 
recently found manuscripts as of Shanddeva’s 
ISodhicharyavatam (date of the ms. 1435 A. D.) and 
Chandidass Krishna-Kirlana (14tlt century ms). It may be 
worth nodng here that he, widi his knowldge of old Bengah 
scripts and language, edited Badu Chandidas’s Krishtia-Kirtaiia 
jointly with Ids friend Pandit Vasantaraiijan Raya, who 
actually discovered the manuscript from Bankura in West 
Bengal. Besides, they together authored a Bengah ardcle on 
die date of die Krisbna-Kirlan manuscript and pubhshed in 
the Journal of die Bangiya Sahitya Parishad in 1915. 

In The 0/igiti of the Bengali Scripts, Raklialdas made a 
diorough study on the chronological development of the 
Eastern Indian alphabet as a condnuation of the evoludon 
of Northern Brahmi in their regional va.riadon. It is to his 
credit that the work sdU. remains the most authoritadve 
commentary on die subject. Its two major findings were 
that 1) proto-Bengah forms were evolved in the the Nordi- 
East, long before die invasion of Northern India by the 
Nagari alphabets of die South-West, and that Nagari has 
had very htde influence upon the development of the 
Bengah script; and 2) the proto-Bengah alphabets were 
complete by the lldi century A.D., and in the 12th century 
diey were further changed, wliich made die formation of 
die modern Bengah alphabet ahnost complete. These tivo 
observations of Raklialdas on the development of Bengah 
script stih hold ground among die speciahzed scholars in die 
field. 

An epigrapltist, destined to work in a country which is. 
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foi' reasons historical and racial, multilingual from tire very 
dawn of its civilizadon, could not but be a bnguist. 
Rakhaldas, who made liis area of epigraphical study the 
entire Northern India from its earliest documents to those 
of the late medieval period, knew quite a number of 
languages, including Prakrit, Sanslrrit, old Greek, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindi and old Bengali, besides EngKsh and Bengali, 
the two modern languages over wliich Iris command was 
almost proverbial. The linguistic kirowledge to a great extent 
helped him in examining original documents having bearing 
on ancient and medieval Indian Iristory. It would be worthy 
to note here drat some of the most learned plrilologists of 
his days belonged to his close circle, and they included 
Sunidkumar Chattetji. Batakrishna Ghosh and Surendranath 
Kumar. 

In reconstructing the story of India’s past the importance 
of coins is immeasurable; and among the archaeological 
sources they stand very close to inscriptions in significance. 
The smdy of coins, which is kirown as numismatics, drew 
dre attendon of Rakhaldas at the very commencement of Iris 
career as an archaeologist His first aidcle on the subject, 
‘Notes on Indo-Scydrian Coinage’, was pubhshed in 1909, 
when Ire was a postgraduate student of History. The ardcle 
contains his observations on the Kushana coins in the 
coUecdon of Indian Museum, that he had the opportunity 
of examining in course of rearranging them in cabiirets. 
Since at that time Alexander Cunningham and others 
included the Kushanas among the Scydrians, he also termed 
drem as Scydrs. This article was followed by a paper deahng 
with dre punch-marked coins, which the authorides of the 
Asiadc Society received from the Ameer of Afghanistan and 
gave hiin to make a smdy on drenr. But a much more 
comprehensive work on Indian numismatics was authored 
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by him in his Descriptiue Catalogue of Schiphms and Coins in the 
Ptangiya Sahilya Parishacl Museum (1911). In course of 
cataloguing the coins in Parishad’s collection he got a rare 
chance of examining at a time a large number of Indian 
coins representing different periods and regions. In an 
introduction to their descriptive hst he gave a critical survey 
on diem by foUowmg a chronological sequence. The corns 
surveyed in the catalogue included the punch-marked silver 
and cast copper types of the earliest times; coins of tlie 
Greek, Shaka and Kushana kings; those issued by the tribal 
janapadas, the imperial Guptas and the early medieval 
regional rulers; tire types cast by the Sultanate and Mughal 
rulers, and by die provincial and regional Muslim and Hindu 
kings; and lastly those issued by the British East India 
Company. This introductory essay shows liis sweeping 
command over Indian coins of all the periods, wliich he 
achieved in an unbelievable early age of twenty-five. Though 
the discussion is very brief, his observations on different 
coin-types are widiout blemishes. Tliis success in offering an 
outline of the history of Indian coinage emboldened liim to 
undertake a greater venture in die line—the writing of a 
total history of Indian numismatics, and that too in Bengah. 

Rakhaldas’s Vrachin Mndra, published in 1915, was one of 
his major contributions to Bengah hterature. For it was a 
pioneering book in Bengali on a subject diat was still then 
an exclusive domain of die Eiu'opean scholars. The study of 
Indian nmiaismadcs meaningfully began m the early second 
half of the nineteenth century, and steadily developed with 
the contributions of such luminaries as Alexander 
Cunningham, James Prinsep, Vincent A. Smidi, E. J. Rapson, 
Percy Gardener, R. B. Whitehead and J. AUan. In this work 
he in fact gave the results of dieir researches arranging in a 
chronological order, adding here and there information of 
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his own findings and some geneial observations. It contains 
twelve chapters. The first two are devoted to the discussion 
on the earhest literary reference to Indian coins and their- 
oldest examples. Following four chapters treat the foreign 
coins, including those issued by the Greek, Shaka and 
Kushana rulers, and their indigenous imitadons. The next 
one deals exhausdvely tire coins of the Imperial Guptas, 
while the succeeding five cover those of tire regional and 
early medieval monarchs. 

Since Rakhaldas’s tune the study of Indian numismatics 
has made remarkable progress, not only in the area of thek 
Iristorical aspects, but also in tlreir physical analysis with an 
intention to tlrrow new light on the economic condition of 
the issuing state. Many .of the conclusions offered by the 
authorities on whom he heavily depended to write his boolt 
have also since been modified with the new discoveries, As 
a consequence some of the views recorded in tire mongraph 
have become obsolete. But it is an inevitable hazard to 
wlrich aU earUer historians of India, especially dealing with 
her ancient and early medieval periods, had to submit. 
Notwithstanding tlris hmitation the Pnuhin Miidra still 
remains an authoritative work on the subject in Bengali, and 
what is more, it is being read by a larger people interested in 
the history of Indian coins in its Hindi translatioir. 

Expertise of Rakhaldas in dedplrering old corns becairre 
so well-known tlrat some of the collectors brought their 
coins to Irim for tlrek proper identification. Moreover, being 
Irkrrself an officer of the Archaeological Survey of Incfia he 
enjoyed tire scope of exairdning newly discovered coins in 
hoards and in individual pieces. One of such hoards was 
discovered from Gwalior, containing as much as seven 
hundred rknety-one copper corns, A skrular hoard was earker 
found by Alexander Cunningham, and its coins were 
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identified by hiin as of the Rajput kings. Comparing dresc 
earlier coins with those of the Gwalior Rakhaldas succeeded 
in ideirtifying theh audiorship as of Chahadadeva and other- 
kings of the Jajapella family. Among the kings whose coins 
he discussed in different articles were the Pratihara king 
Mahipaladeva, die Paramara king Udayadera or Udayaditya 
and the Chandella king fvladanavarman, Besides, he also 
studied coins of the tribe called Audhumbara and those 
issued by the Orissan, Tripura and Arakan kings. 

But Rakhaldas’s interest was not confined only to die 
coins of ancient and luedieyal Hindu kings, bearing legends 
nrosdy in Sansltrit. He made some sigmficant conuibudons 
to the readings of die coins of the Sultans, especially diose 
ruling in Bengal. The independent Sultans whose coins he 
discussed included Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (1418-1431), 
Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah (1491-149.3) and Gliiyasuddin 
Muhammad Shah (1533-1538), and also Danujamardanadeva, 
later idendfied with Ganesha, the Hindu Idng who replaced 
for sometime the rule of Muslims in Bengal m the first half 
of the fifteenth century. 

The subject of Iris another article was a hoard of Slier 
Shah’s four hundred forty-eight coins discovered from the 
Shahabad district. By examining these coins he could identify 
some of theh mints as at Pandua, Chunar and Kalpi. The 
other significant discovery was made by him when he 
succeeded in recognizing Alamgimagar as the place of issue 
of a coin chculated by Mir Jumla in die name of .\urangzeb. 
Mh [umla annexed the kingdom of Kuch Biliar by defeating 
its khig Praiinarayana in vengeance of his support to Suja 
against Aiiraiigzeb in die war of succession; and for a short 
period (1661-1663), when die state was under die Mughals, 
die city of Kuch Bihar was renamed as Alanighnagar. 

Raklialdas’s success as a numismatist was chiefly due to 
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his facility in reading various scripts, including Idiarostlii, 
Brahmi, Arabic and old Bengali. In his Hfe-time he was 
known for his vast knowledge in the subject covering aU die 
periods of Indian history, and for his uncanny power of 
identifying coins with reference to their time and autliorsliip. 
Tliis special acumen he could develop by availing the rare 
opportunity of handUng numerous coin-types in his official 
position. But because of liis short span of life and otjier 
occupations, botli administrative and scholarly, he could not 
contribute mote to the subject. 
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When Rjiklialdas began his researches in Indian pohtical 
history in the first decade of dris century, it was m its 
infancy. Many • of its periods and regions were still to be 
treated in terms of modern understanding of the discipline. 
To narrate die evoludon of a civrlizadon which, even 
without reference to its prehistoric period, continued for 
about diree thousand years, was not an easy exercise. In 
India’s case the task was especially difficult for the reason 
that, notwithstanding her great wealth of Literature, she 
almost proverbially lacked in historical writings, more 
particularly when it concerned the pedod preceding Muslim 
conquest. The researchers on the period, now broadly 
marked as Ancient, had in fact to glean information from 
diverse literary and archaeological sources. In his young days 
Rakhaldas was more attracted to the archaeological materials 
than those of Hterature, and, as already told in the preceding 
chapters, he attained expertise in studying inscriptions and 
coins even before he completed his tmiversity examinations. 
This expertise made Itim singularly competent to deal with 
original soruce materials so as to throw lights on areas till 
tiien in the dark. 

Raldraldas in the course of his career had written on 
almost aU tire periods of Indian history, but his actual forte 
was his specialization in ancient period. His major works on 
the period may be divided into three categories 1) liistory of 
the r ulin g families having pan-Indian significance; 2) regional 
history and 3) the total history of ancient India. The S^tbian 
Period of Indian Hisfory (1908) was his first publication in the 
line and it can be placed under the first category. In this 
monograph Rakhaldas discussed the twilight story of those 
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foreign rulers, including the Greeks, Shakas, Pahkr'-as and 
ICushanas, whose control extendcti from the north-west to 
deeper India. He began his iicuty from B.C. 325, the year of 
Alexander the Great’s departure from India, and concluded 
in 318 A.D., the year of the coi-nnienccment of Gupta era. 
In elaborating tire history of these foreign rulers he chiefly 
depended on two archaeological sources, coins and 
inscriptions, and used all information available at the time. 
Though many of his conclusions had been revised on the 
basis of new discoveries, some of his suggestions survived 
the test of time. It would be interesting to note, for an 
instance, drat he ascribed tire Shaka era to Kalrishka and 
dated it to 78 A'.D.—a view that had gained support in 
recent years. The monograph was a pioneeriirg work in a 
very difficult area of ancient Indian history, and it goes to 
Iris credit that Vincent A. Smith in dealing with the history 
of tire Kushanas in his Fmi'/j Histo/j of India solely depended 
on the monograph. 

The secoird and possibly his most iirrportant contribution 
to the category was The Age of the Imperial Guptas (a 
collection of lectures delivered in 1924 and pubhslred in 
1933). The period under the Imperial Guptas is esteemed as 
the Golden Age of ancient India, when north Indian people 
could enjoy a secured and prosperous life for about two 
hundred years. And during tliis period the Indian civilizarion 
saw an unprecedented developement in arts, literature and 
sciences, not to speak of religion and philosophy. This 
period had aheady drawn attention of some historians, but 
they discussed on its political and administrative aspects only. 
Rakhaldas covered otlrer areas too, drough Iris studies on 
bodi tlrese aspects were much more comprehensive than 
those of Iris predecessors. In fact. Iris treatment of Gupta 
administration, especially indicating the official hierarchy 
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developed in its system alid the roles the central and 
provincial autlrorities played in running tire government, is 
still being considered worth reading. His porttayal of 
Skandagupta as a defender of the country from the ravaging 
invasions of the Huns is extremely inspiring for a young 
student of liistory. In comparison, however, tire chapter on 
religion and literature is not sufficiendy rich. Those chapters 
treating architecture and plastic art are outstanding, but they 
would be discussed in this monogrpah along with Iris other 
major works on art and arcliitecture. 

In the category of regional liistory Rakhaldas made two 
voluminous contributions, namely, Bangalar Itibas (Vol. 1, 
1914 and Vol. 11, 1917) and The Hislroy oj Orissa from the 
earliest Times to the British Period (Vol. I, 1930 and Vol. II, 
1931). Besides, he also authored a monograph on The Pa/as 
of Bengal (1915), the materials of wliich he fully utilized in 
his comprehensive Bengali work, Bangalar Jtihas. The Bengali 
intelligentia was aspiring to have a history of its past since 
die middle of the nineteenth centuty. Two English works, 
Charles Stewards History of Bengal (1813) and John Clark 
Marshman’s Outline of the Plistoij of Bengal (1839), could not 
fulfil this aspitadon chiefly because the fnst one began its 
narrative from dre conquest of Bengal by the Turks, while 
the second contained just an introductory chapter , on the 
political condition prior to the conquest. Botli of dre works 
relied on Ghulam Hussain’s Persian text Tija^us-Salatln, 
which dealt with the Bengal history from the Turkey 
occupation to the date of its completion itl 1788. Stewart’s 
work, Ulte dial of Glrulam Husain’s, was devoted only to the 
political aspects, emphasising on military campaigns and 
wars of successions; and thus, having no information ott tlie 
econoniTUc, social and cUlmrai lives of the people, was 
detested by Bailkimchandra. Marshman’s history, thorlgh 
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Stretched upto die time of die Governor-General William 
Bcntinck (1820-35), was not much different from that of 
Stewart’s. Nevertheless, Marshman was followed by 
Govindachandra Sen, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay in their enterprises of writing Bengal’s 
history in Bengah. 

A common feature of all these historical works, in 
Enghsh or Bengah, was their total dependence on hterary 
sources, which were, unfortunately, not always rehable. This 
dependence continued for decades, and such luminaries as 
Haraprasad Sastri and Dineschandra Sen followed the 
practice in writing social and rehgious liistory of ancient and 
medieval Bengal. Nagendranath Bose wrote liis monumental 
Banger Jatiya libihas chiefly relying on evidence recorded in 
the Ktilasbatras. But the authenticity of the Knlajis was 
questionable and therefore Raklialdas with his friends 
challenged the veracity of such a social history. A debate 
ensued and Raklialdas was supported in his crusade against 
the falsification of history by Akshaykumar Maitreya, the 
doyen of Bengah historians, and his young associate 
Ramaprasad Chanda, who were engaged in collecting 
materials for restoring Bengal’s past centering the Varendra 
Research Society at Rajshahi. 

Akshaykumar and Ramaprasad laid the base on which 
Raldialdas could raise liis edifice of Bangalar Jfihas. For the 
Gmidalekhama!a (a collection of Bengal inscriptions) and a 
series of lectures on the Palas by the former and the 
Gandarajamala, a dynastic history of Bengal, by the latter 
were the early examples of writing history on the basis of 
evidence found in stone and copper-plate inscriptions. In 
comparison however tlie endeavour of Rakhaldas was much 
more ambitious, as he offered the history by setting it in a 
wider background of time and space. In the Preface of tlie 
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first volume he had clearly stated that Bengal’s history was 
an integral part of the nordi Indian history and therefore it 
could be treated properly only widi reference to overall 
political development of north India. Besides, he was die 
first among the historians to take into consideration the 
prehistoric period in writing Bengal liistory. He candidly 
mentioned that two initial chapters dealing with the 
prehistory and pre-Aryan population of the region were 
written by him on die basis of original studies made by his 
friends J. Coggin Brown and Hemchandra Dasgupta. The 
first volume of Bangalar Itihas ended widi the Muslim 
conquest, vvltile die second dealt only with die period of the 
Sultans, leaving die Mughal and British dominance outside 
its scope. 

The Bangabr Ifibas established Rakhaldas as a leading 
historian of his time. The merit of his work was that it 
represented, along with Ramaprasad Chanda’s Gatidarajamala, 
the first scientific history of Bengal. By utilizing all available 
informations obtained from inscriptions and coins, and 
critically assessing them before admitting as evidence, he 
introduced a mediodology of writing history, relying more 
on archaeological sources tiian the literary, which had no 
precedent in Bengali literature. The first part of the book 
begins with a discussion on the ptehistoric period and the 
tribes who lived in Bengal before the Aryan conquest, and 
tlien elaborates the liistory proper from the Maurya period. 
Covering different dynastic rules, including tliose of the 
Guptas, Palas and Senas, it comes down to the conquest of 
the Turks. What is significant is that to give autlienticity to 
liis argument he had ti’eated each episode by referring to 
original insciiptional sources. Similarly, as and when 
necessary, he also mentioned tlie literary passages from 
wliich he had deduced his evidence. In the appendices he 
had included many of tlie original documents on which he 
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depended to write the book. 

In the second part of the book he actually confined his 
story to the Sultanate period, starting from Balditiyai: Khalji’s 
time to the rules of the Sur arid Karrani ICings, cotrering in 
between the Ilyas Shahi and Husain Shahi dynasties. In 
dealing with this part, too, Rakhaldas exhibited his serious 
endeavours to collect as triuch materials as possible. He 
therefore did not keep his eyes fixed only on Ghulam 
Husain’s Rijai^-i/s-Salatin, the main source of Stewart's work, 
but gleaned informadon from diverse areas, both Uterary 
and archaelogical. Amohg die literary works that he used 
were the texts m Persian, Sanskrit as well as Bengah, 
including Tabaquat-l-Nasiri, Tcinkh-I-Nasiri. Tankh-I-Firu^ 
Shahi, Tarikh-l-Firishta, Baharnama, Akbarnama and Ai/i-J- 
Akban, Chaitanjamangal of Jayalianda, Chaitanyabhagavat of 
Vrindavan Das and Chaitanycharitanrnta of I-Crishnadas 
Kaviraj. But what made tlie second part of Bcmgalar Itihas an 
outstanding wotk of his tiriie was die use of Petsiali and 
Arabic inscrip dons of the Sultanate period m corroborating 
information recorded in literary texts. He also gainfully 
availed the evidence of coins issued by the Bengal Sultans in 
setding disputes relating to the chronology of dieh reigns 
and successions. Rakhaldas mainly discussed political history, 
but from references to monuments and images, Utel-ary 
works and religious movements it seems that he was quite 
aware of die cultural significance of the periods he treated 
in his work. Rameshchandra Majumdat hailed it, along widi 
Ramaprasad Chanda’s Gatidarajamala, as the first scientifically 
written history of Bengal. Jadunath Sarkar, commenting on 
the second part of Banglar Itihas, said, “... a land-matk in the 
growtli of our historical knowledge since the days of 
Stewart” {History of Bengal, Vol. II, p 502). 

Fbe History of Orissa is the first total history of die region 
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beginning from the prehistoric times to the period of Bridsh 
rule. In its first part there are tvventt'-two chapters, starting 
with the geographical account and covering all the 
prehistoric and ancient periods till the Gajapati rule of tire 
sixteenth centtiry. It is, not unHke the Bangalar Itihas, 
essentially^ a history of political developments, ignoring 
other aspects, including social, economic, religious and 
cultural. But conspicuously enough, possibly for his special 
interest, Raklialdas had devoted chapters on Orissan art and 
arcliitecture to add an additional dimension to it. He was 
entrusted to write this book for die reason that since his 
early academic days he made valuable contributions to die 
Orissan liistory by publishing a large number of articles on 
inscriptions found in and containing information on Orissan 
kingdoms. In giving a chronological account of die Orissan 
dynasties, these earlier exercises came to his help. But the 
most significant contribution that he made to the studies on 
Orissa was the introduction of an objective methodology to 
her history Wilde in writing die history of Bengal Raklialdas 
had to fight against die pseudo-liistory of die Kn/crpanjis, the 
influence of wliich was overwhelming on die older school 
of historians, here m Orissa, he had to take up the cudgels 
against the dominance of die Madlapatijis^ the mythical 
accounts of Orissan past preserved in manuscript forms in 
the Jagannatli temple at Puri. Before him writers hke 
Kuipasindhu Misrji rehed on the information of the 
Madlapanji, widiout halting them verified by any independent 
source, and thereby making their work half liistory and half 
myth. Raklialdas’s liistory of Orissa was based mainly on 
archaeological evidence as found in innumerable inscitiptions 
bearing reference to the kings and dieir achievements. Thus 
the methodology lie introduced in his work in a sense 
revolutionarized the very approach to writing Orissa’s 
history. 
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Thi History of Orissa is important for another reason. In 
this project he did not confine himself only to ancient and 
medieval ages but went upto the modern period. Indepth 
study of Indian history for its each period demands 
proficiency in handUng some disdnct kind of source 
materials. Wlule die ancient period can only be treated with 
a knowledge of Sanskrit and technical know-how of studying 
inscriptions and coins, in the case of medieval period, 
besides Sanskrit, it would be essential to know Persian and 
Arabic for the reading of texts and inscriptions and coins, 
and also vernacular languages prevalent in the area of study. 
In working on modern period in Indian context, the 
beginning of which coincides with the advent of Bridsh rule, 
die nature of source materials radically changes. From now 
on official records and dispatches, among others, become 
more important. It is the genius of Raklialdas, that he could 
move in almost equal freedom in the domains of all 
historical sources for collecting materials for aU the periods. 
This capability to write an authentic regional liistory of India 
through tlie ages single-handedly, relying mosdy on original 
sources, is a rare feat among the historians, Indian or 
European. 

Raklialdas had two occasions of writing pan-Indian 
history, and both were to meet the requirement of the 
students appearing for tlie entrance examination. History oj 
India (1924), written in accordance with the Matriculation 
syllabus of the Calcutta University, was planned in three 
books, chronologically dealing ancient, medieval and modern 
periods. In diis book he had very limited scope to show his 
originality in defining courses of Indian history. For here he 
had the obligation to offer broadly accepted facts and 
theories of histotq' in a lucid style for the benefit of the 
students. The second publication of’ die category, A Junior 
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His/ory of India (1928), appeared as a text book also for the 
Matricualhon students. But in its arrangement Books I and 
II were allotted to the ancient period, and, possibly for the 
first time, included in the beginning the prehistoric period, 
as he could write on tlie basis of his personal knowledge of 
Mohenjo-daro excavation and related anthropological and 
archaeological studies. The other strong point of the book 
was, as also of die preceding one, inclusion of all available 
basic information on the subject published till die time of 
its writing. 

The Prehistoric, Ancient and Plindu India (1934) was the most 
comprehensive and definitive work on Indian history that 
Rakhaldas could complete in liis life time. But, as we know 
from die preface of the posdiumously pubhshed book, it was 
seen through the press by his son Adris Chandra Banerji 
after liis demise. The work was meant to be a text for die 
students studying History in die graduate and post-graduate 
courses of the Calcutta University. Before him two odier 
celebrated Indians, namely, Haraprasad Sastri and 
Adharchandra Mukliopadhyay, wrote text books on ancient 
India to meet die need of die students, but dieir success 
was very hniited. The most accepted books on Indian 
liistory were Vincent A. Smidi’s The Oxford History of India 
and The Eariy History of India. In treating different episodes 
and narrating them in an unaffected expression Smith’s 
works were ahnost unsurpassable, and for that reason they 
earned respect of both students and teachers for a long 
time. But from die strict liistorical viewpoint his sense of 
proportions was not without blemish. For an e.xample in The 
Ear/y Plistory of India he almost spent one-third of the book’s 
space in describing Alexander the Great’s invasion and 
conquest in India, at die cost of many achievements of the 
Indian Idngs, including die successfully resistance offered by 
the imperial Guptas to the FIuiis. This emphasis on 
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Alexander’s conquests over some small tribal and 
monarchical states of north-west India betrays in a way 
Smith’s colonial psychology for he was quite aware of the 
fact that the Greek emperor left India witliout measuring 
his sword witli die most powerful Indian king of the time. 
Rakhaldas made no mistake in his work to correct this 
lopsided approach. Besides, liis endeavour was much more 
comprehensive since he allotted an entire part of his book 
on tire newly discovered prehistoric civilization of India, 
while Smith’s work began only from the Sixteen 
Mahajanapadas of the sixth century B.C. By introducing 
prehistory as the starting point of Indian civihzation 
Raklialdas pioneered in giving a new dhrection in the writing 
of Indian history. Since tire publication of this work it had 
become a standard practice to have India’s story of tire past 
from the prehistoric times. 

The other distinctive feature of The Prehistoric, Ancient and 
Hindu India may he marked in its scheme of periodization of 
tile ancient period. While in Book I he discussed preliistory, 
in Books II and III he treated Ancient and Medieval periods, 
respectively. Here he showed liis originality in two ways; 
first, he divided the usually understood ancient period into 
two, recogmzing the advent of medievalism from the time 
of tire Imperial Guptas, and replacing tiie word Hindu by 
Medieval, though in the title of the book lie used the 
appellation. To Rakhaldas the nomenclature Hijidu was 
foreign one, and the acmal Indian civilization was product 
of a syntliesis of tliose of tlie pre-Aryans and the Aryans, 
and that took place from about tire fifth-sixth century A.D. 
No doubt, since his time, during the last six decades, much 
changes have taken place in tire approach of smdying Indian 
liistory, and tire subject now stands on a more solid base, 
but questions regarding its periodization, which was 
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formulated on the scheme of tlic European history, are still 
to be resolved. rVnd for this reason, among so many others, 
the views of Raklialdas, which was very original, stiU attract 
a student of Indian history. He remains therefore an 
important personage witltout a refetence to whom no Indian 
liistoriography would be considered complete. 
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In his days Rakhaldas was a leading contributoi- to the smdy 
of Indian political history, especially dealing with ancient 
and medieval eastern India. Since tlien however studies in 
ancient and medieval Indian political liistory have made 
ttemendous progress, and owing to new discoveries many 
earlier postulations suggested by him have been modified, 
and in some cases totally rejected. This is a fate to which all 
historians playing pioneering role in reconstructing the past 
are destined to be subjected. And Rakhaldas was no 
exception. 

In one area Rakhaldas’s contribution however remains 
stiU. very significant and that is in die history of ancient and 
early medieval Indian art. The versatility of his scholarship 
comprised the subject from die very outset, and as early as 
1910, when he had just begun liis career of an archaeologist 
as an assistant of die Archaeological Survey of India, he was 
recommended by his superiors to the authorities of the 
Lucknow Museum to catalogue the objects of its 
archaeological section. Tliis was a challenging task for young 
Rakhaldas. But he was equal to it and succeeded in 
completing die catalogue, consisting a number of volumes, 
within the stipulated time of one year. His first article on 
art, ‘Three Sculptures in the Lucknow Museum’, published 
in the Annital R.eport of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1909- 
10, was a by-product of the work. One of the three 
scluptures treated in the article was very important from the 
iconographical viewpoint. It represented an image of 
Vanchamukha Shim-Iinga, having four faces on four sides of 
die Lafiga, and die fifth above it, facing die sky. It was a 
rare icon of about the first century A.D., and Raklialdas 
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made no mistake in recognising its conceptual rarity. The 
following two Annual Reports of the Survey were also 
enriched by his two essays, viz., ‘Four Sculptures from 
Chandimau’ (1911-12) and ‘Some Sculptures from Kosam’ 
(1913-14). In the first essay, he cliiefly discussed the reliefs 
on a damaged pihar, showing scenes from the Yamtarjumya 
episode of die Mababharata, discovered from Chandimau in 
the Patna district of Bihar, and assignable to the Gupta 
period. In die second he described a number of sculpmred 
pieces found at old Kaushambi, including one of Hara- 
Parvad, having an inscription of the time of Gupta king 
Kumaragupta I on it. These articles, being published in a 
professional journal of die liighest standard, established 
Rakhaldas as a promising historian of Indian art. 

The Annual Keports of die Survey could not provide 
sufficient space for detailed study of die findings of any 
particular site or a monument of importance. To meet this 
requirement die survey began to publish a series as Memoirs, 
each volume of which came out as a monograph on 
significant archaeological discoveries and related subjects. In 
this series Rakhaldas contributed three of his more 
important research works devoted to the study of art : 
Tempk of Siva at'Silmmara {Alemoirs No. 16, 1924), Bas Reliefs of 
Badami (Memoirs No. 25, 1928) and Tbe Haihajm of Tripuri 
and their Monuments (Memoirs No. 23, but pubhshed 
posthumously in 1931). 

The first of the three monographs deals with the 
dilapidated Siva temple discovered by Raldialdas at the 
village Bhumara in the region of the former Nagod state in 
Madhya Pradesh. The ground plan of the temple, as drawn 
by him, and the super-structure still in situ, showed it as a 
square temple with a covered ambulatory padi around and a 
portico in front, having an approaching stair flanked by die 
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nainiamre temples. The temple ptopei' was flat-roofed aiicl 
there was no Sbikham above it. The deit)f of the temple was 
discovered also by him in the form of a huge likamnkha or 
siitgle-faced Luiga. The temple, wliich 

is made of stone, could be estimated from the uhentya- 
window modfs contairiing witlrin the figures of Nataraja, 
Kardkeya, Naridda and other forms, including beautiful 
women and floral designs. By comparing the Bhumara 
temple witlr anodier temple discovered at Nachna-Kuthara 
in dre former Ajaygadh state in Madhya Pradesh, Rakhaldas 
placed the former correctly in the fifth century A.D., 
preceding immediately the latter from the styhsde view¬ 
point. 

The second puhUcadon of Rakhaldas in the Memoirs 
discussed tire reliefs of the Badami caves, one of wliich 
bearing No.l, being a discovery of his own, This monograph 
was not as significant as the preceding one, for it contained 
results of studies made by othet scholtits. However, in 
describing tire reUef images in the Cave no. 1 he had shown 
Ids penchant for details and ids abiUt)' in presenting Ids 
views in a cogent expression. In die tliird monograph in the 
Memoirs he elaborated die history of die Haihayas or the 
Kalachuiis of Madhya Pradesh and examined in detad the 
remnants of their monuments. 

In view of the nature of die Survey’s Memoirs, in the 
diree above monographs Rakhaldas treated Ids subjects in 
an objeeme manner, though not without occasional critical 
commenis on iluni. These monographs were chiefly meant 
to record primary accounts of the monuments and died 
backgrounids' and dius they were descriptive studies in micro 
level. These studies however are stiH valued by the students 
of art history as source books on the topics dealt in them- 

For an understanding of Raklialdas’s comprehension of 
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Indian art on a wider range, it would be necessary to turn to 
his two major historical works, viz. Ths Age of the Imperial 
Cjfplas (1933) and Histoiy of Otissa from ths Earliest times to the 
British period ('1930-31), whose political aspects have akcady 
been discussed by us in the preceding chapter. In the Erst 
work he included two long chapters, one on /bxhilecUire and 
the other on Plastic Art, consisdng of twenty-nine and fifty 
pages, respectively. In die chapter on Architecture he offered 
for the first time a connected study of the temples ascribable 
to the period and situated in the dominion of the Imperial 
Guptas. Most of these temples were new discoveries in 
remote parts of Madhya Pradesh, including one discovered 
personally by liim at Bhumara, and were in extretnely 
dilapidated condition. It was to die credit of Ralchaldas tliat 
he could recognize the most important temple type tliat 
evolved undet the Guptas by examining the groundplaiis 
and the fragments of superstructures still standing or 
scattered around in ruins. Moreover, he made a close study 
of the Gupta style of temple architecture by arranging its 
examples in a chronological order of Early Gupta (319-550 
A.D.), Later Gupta (551-605 A.D.) and Post-Gupta (606-700 
A.D.), a sequence which is being still followed, tiiough widi 
necessary modification and elaboration, in 1;he courses of 
the study of Indian architeemre. In his studi' he marked tire 
Early Gupta temple as 'a flat roofed sanctum, with a 
covered patli for citcumambulation, having an open porch 
in front decorated with pure Gupta motifs’, and attached 
importance to the introduction of a Shikhara on the roof of 
tire sanctum as a definitive step of advance from tire early to 
the later period of the Gupta temple style. Datings of the 
temples made by him on the basis of style and other 
circumstantial evidence, includmg the testimony of 
inscriptions, were mosti}^ accepted by tire later scholars. 
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The chaptei- on Plastic Art leptesents Rakhaldas’s one of 
the most matured and original studies on art. Accepting the 
style as the ciiterian of his approach he made a thorough 
and intensive study of the Gupta art as known in his hme. 
He covered such diverse aspects as the centres of the art, its 
antecedent, images and bas-reliefs in stone, tteatment of 
human figure, pHars and pilasters, door-frames, metal works, 
Chaitja windows and other motifs. His insight and brilliance 
in treating the subject seems to have been best expressed in 
the section dealing with tlie centres of the art. He was first 
among the scholars of his age who could distinguish the 
peculiarities of the stylistic features of the Gupta art as 
manifested in different regions. He however adinitted in 
consonance of die earlier scholars that die best examples of 
the school of art were found in Benares, that is, Sarnath, in 
the depiction of the Buddha images. But he attached some 
special emphasis on the stone Stella having reliefs of the 
miracles of the Master carved on tiiem, instead on His 
seated image in dharmachakra-pravartana-tmidra, now generally 
accepted to be one of the greatest expressions of Indian 
creative genius. Though he failed to give due importance to 
Mathura, both in die development of the art and in its 
matured expression, possibly for the lack of evidence at the 
time, his clear insight was fuHy vindicated in his 
identification of two distinct sub-styles of the school m 
Eastern India, drat he termed as the stjde of Patahputra, and 
as of Malwa. But the cosmic image of the Varabavatara of 
Vishnu in the Udayagiri cave at Bhilsa, carved during the 
later half of the fourth century A.D. under Chandragupta II, 
could not appeal to his aesthetic senses, and dius he saw in 
it certain formal crudity. His identification of regional 
centres of the Gupta art had since been accepted by the 
historians of following generadons. 
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Though The A^e of the Impetial Guptas was published in 
1933, the six lectures which constitute its body were 
delivered by hint at the Benares Hindu University in 1924, 
and they were revised for publication in 1929. the 
manuscript of the book was thus finalized after the 
publication of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s magnum opus, 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, in 1927, but before the 
release of Stella I<Ciamrisch’s equally important Indian 
Sculpture in 1933—the two works that set the course of die 
stylistic study of Indian sculpture for the later scholars. 
Understandably Raklialdas’s chapter could not have reference 
to Krainrischh work, while it took into serious consideration 
some of the views of Coomarswamy. By disagreeing with 
die latter on a number of vital issues he clarified his own 
approach to the study of art history in an unequivocal term. 

Raklialdas differed in opinion from Cooiiiaraswamy on 
the very connotation and denotation of die Gupta art. 
Accordhig to Commaraswamy, “Gupta art marks the zenith 
in a perfecdy normal cycle of artistic evolution”, which he 
explained by stating that “an age of heightened aesthetic 
consciousness, of final redaction of die Epics and Ptiranas, 
and of codification and s)’'stemisation in arts must have been 
preceded by centuries, not inactivity, but of intense and 
creative activity, the period is tiius one of cuhninatioii, of 
florescence, rather than of renaissance”. But Raklialdas said, 
“Gupta art is really a renaissance due to the transformation in 
the ideals of the people of Northern India in the 4tii and 
5di centuries A.D. This transformation was based on the 
asshnilation of what was old, and elimination of what was 
exotic and foreign and finally a synthetic production of 
something entirely new, which was essentially Indian.” Wliile 
in defining Gupta art Rakhaldas emphasised on the 
ehminarion of what was exotic and foreign, Coomaraswamy 
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spoke of an ‘inhei'itance’ of 'indigenous. Early Asiatic, 
Persian and Hellenistic’, all providing rich sources of 
decorative elements of the art. Even in the matter of 
denotation of Gupta art Coomaraswamy and Rakhaldas held 
two distinct positions. To Coomaraswamy 'as a cultural 
period’, and for the purpose of his book, ‘the Gupta period 
is taken as covering the years 320-600’, wliich obviously 
extends the rime limit of Gupta art at least for about fifty 
years after tire decline and dismemberment of the Gupta 
empire. Besides, in denoting ‘Gupta art’, by which he 
understood the Classical expression of Indian art, 
Coomaraswamy included scluptrues of even tliose areas 
which were never within the political jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Guptas. Rakltaldas objected to such a broad and 
generalized denotation and said, “The prevalent idea of die 
denotation and connotation of the term is also vague and 
art-ciitics generally try to convey die idea of excellence by 
the use of the term ‘Gupta’. Thus, the term ‘Gupta Art’ has 
been applied to the Early Chalukyan art of die South-west 
India.” He then clearly stated that “It is pwna facie wrong to 
give a proper name to a movement, when it takes place at a 
different locality, and at a much later date. Coomaraswamy 
and odiers want to express die idea diat the symmetry and 
poise, introduced into northern art some time in die 5th 
century A. D., appears in the art of soudi-western India also 
a century and a half later. It was a renaissance in art, ilir 
impulse havmg been felt much earlier in the north dian m 
the south-west, but for diat reason it is not necessary to 
design it in a way which is distincdy misleading.” The 
argument of Rakhaldas was strictly from the liistorical 
viewpoint, in wliich chronological as well as spatial 
consideration was of signal importance. But Coomaraswamy 
saw the tilings somewhat differendy, his emphasis being 
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more on cultural than die geo-political aspect of liistory. 

The odier important work on art bv Rakhaldas was the 
chapter dealing with the subject in his Hislo/ji of Orissa, 
referred to above. In this chapter he treated the continuous 
liistory of Orissan art and architecture beginning from the 
well-known Dhauli elephant of Asokan age. In his study he 
stressed on two phases of Orissan art : one representing the 
Dhauli elephant, situated on a hill not far from 
Bhubaneswar, and the caves and reliefs of Udayagiii, 
together covering a period from the third to die first century 
B.C.; and tlie other starring from die ninth-tenth century 
r\..D. continued to a comparatively late period. He marked a 
gap in between these two phases in the development of the 
art of Orissa, and attributed its reason to the polidcal 
uncertainties of die age. In fact he traced the progress of 
die art of Orissa in relation to her political prospeuty. 

In his study Raklialdas had shown his characteristic 
objectivity and inclination for details. He gave most of his 
attention to die temples of Bhubaneswar and its vicinity, as 
they represent the bulk of Orissa’s arcliitectute and sculpture 
belonging to the ancient and early medieval periods. He gave 
his critical views on more important temples of the city, 
including Parashurameswara, Mukteswara, Vaital, Rajarani, 
Lingaraja and Vasudeva. What is significant is that he 
distinguished the Oyssan temple style from die Nagara style 
of temples of northern India, and designed it as Kalinga on 
die basis of a reference to the term found m an inscription 
discovered in die Amriteswaia temple situated in a place 
called Holal in the BeUery region of Karnataka. It was to his 
credit diat he seperated the Rajarani temple from the stylistic 
viewpoint from other Kalinga temples because of its bulging 
Shikhara with numerous anga-shikharas of distinct individual 
volumes. The other Bhubaneswara temples have the anga- 
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.<tl)ikbaiiis on thcii towers repeated only as motifs on tlie 
projections, and not in tlicrr separate identity. He also 
pciinted out that aU tlie components of the temples, nameh', 
de 7 il or the sanctum, Jcioamoljiiiiu or the assembly hall, 
luitamaiichpa or the dancing liall and the Bboga/fiandapa or the 
dining haU were not Iruilt simultaneously, having between 
them gaps of time in many of the temples at Bhubaneswara. 
In the treatment of sculpmre he had shown liis characteristic 
sensibilitr', cspeciallv when he gave due hnportance to those 
of the Khicliing school. 

The most outstanding contribution of Rakhaldas to the 
study of Indian art history was his lias/er/i Indian hlcdknal 
School of Scnlp/inv, completed possildy sometime before 1928 
and jUiblished posthumously in 1933. 'f he work contains the 
result of his long and intimate acquaintance with the large 
numijcr of i'.astern Indian sculptures preserved in the Indian 
Museum chiefly, and also in the museums of Bangiya Sahitya 
h'.'.iishad, Varendra Research Socictv and the Patna Museum. 
Besides, he used those sculptures which came to Iris way in 
the course of his exploratory tours as a field archaeologist in 
different parts of Bengal and Bihar. The sculptiues drat he 
had discussed in the work— which had since been 
recognized as Iris t}ingiuii}i opm~ mosth belong to the Pala- 
Sena period, covering the cenmries from eighth to twelfth. 
The pubheation was a testimony to Rakhaldas’s capacity for 
hard labour and intellectual prowess. In crown octano size it 
consists of more than two lumdred pages and about four 
hundred iUustradons of Eastern Indian sculpmres. In its 
eight chapters tlie work covers the following topics : sources 
of materials used, die methodologv adopted, and a few 
prelhiiinary discussion on Indian sculptiuc; liistory of 



Indian art; depiction of Buddha’s life in the reliefs of 
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Eastern India; iconography of Maitreya, Manjusln-i, Tara and 
other Buddhist gods and goddesses; iconography of 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses; technique of metal 
sculpture; Jain images; and medieval architecture of Eastern 
India. 

Taking a clue from the seventeenth-century Tibetan 
historian Taranath, w)io mentioned in his Hisfo/y of Bifcldblsm 
in Iiidia that there flourished a school of art in Eastern India 
under two artists, Dliiman and his son Bitpalo, in the ninth 
century, Rakhaldas gave the same appellation to his work. 
After providing a broad oudine of Indian art he discussed in 
it both chronological and archaeological problems of die 
Pala-Sena sculiimre. Being a parallel publication of N. K. 
Bhattasah’s Iconogmphj of Buddhist and Brahniiiniad Sculpture in 
the Dacca Museum (1929), the work showed his independent 
scholarship in die newly developing discipline of 
iconograpliy based on Ixis command over the ancient 
rualunanical and Buddliist literaiv suui'ces. W'ith the help of 
illListi'iiri'’ns he explained mvtbs and dhyiiiuij of ihe Pala-Sena 
Ullages. Aloreover, he succceelcd in interpreting a number ol 
eniirmatic icons, including one which lie identified as ot 
\'ishnu-Lokesvara in cogni7ance of its combined features of 
the Brahmanical god Vishnu and the Buddhist god 
Bodhisatma Lokesvara. But possibly the most original 
section of the monumental work was that in which 
Rakhaldas discussed chronology of sculptures. To lay a 
sound basis for the historical study of the Pala-Sena 
scrdpmre he painstakingly prepared a hst of die images of 
the school hailing dated and undated inscriptions on them, 
and arrariged them clironologicallv according to tlieir 
epigraphical and palaeograpliical evidence. In tracing the 
stylistic evolution of the sculptures lie attached more 
importance to the iiiscriptional iitieirmation than on the 
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cognisable stylistic features of the sculptures under study. 
His approach was thus more historical than aesthetic. This 
point would be clear by comparing his study with diat of 
Stella Kiarnrisch, namely, “Pala-Seiia Sculpture” i^-ipam. No. 
19, 1928), which in all likelihood Raklialdas had no 
opportunity of consulting. Kramrisch’s work gave for the 
fiist time the stylistical analysis of the Pala-Sena sculpture by 
identifying those features wliich were typical of die school 
in particular and manifestations of the medieval trends of 
Indian sculpture in general. It would be worthwhile to note 
here that the subsequent study of the Pala-Sena sculpture, 
including those of Niharranjan Ray and S. K. Saraswati, was 
developed by combining the two approaches of Rakhaldas 
and Kiramrisch, historical and stylistic, respectively. 

It seems diat Rakhaldas had a desire to write a history of 
Eastern Indian sculpture in Bengali on die basis of the rich 
experience and materials that he acquired in the course of 
completing the Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture. For 
in between 1927 and 1930 he contributed at least six articles 
on different historical phases of Eastern Indian art, terming 
it as “Gaudiya Sltilpa” in the prestigious Bengali journal 
Prabasi. What is interesting is that, though he used the 
materials of the English work, in die treatment of the 
subject in Bengali his approach was quite different. Here, 
instead of elaborately discussing scholastic problems of the 
identification of less known images, he, told die history of 
the school in a lucid style, tracing its evolution through the 
ages. He began his narration by stating that in Gaudadesha 
art flourished in the eighth-ninth century under die Pala 
kings Dharmapala and Devapala, as it once flourished with 
new inspirations under the Indo-Greek rulers in Gandhara 
region and under the Shaka-Kushanas at Mathura. He also 
stated that during the early centuries, of the Christian era the 
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art of Mathura spread to different parts of tire country as 
the most dominant style of the time. Similarly, the art of 
Gauda travelled to distant parts of nortlrern India, from 
Shravasti in tire west to Assam in the east, as the leading 
style of the period extetrding from dre eighdr to the twelfth 
cenmry A.D. In one of the articles he marked the influence 
of Karnataka sculpture on drat of Gauda, owiirg to the 
conquest of Bengal and Midrila (north Bihar) by two mihtary 
clriefs coining from that distant country of tire Western 
Deccan sometime in the eleventh century. This new styhstic 
trend blended with die prevalent Gauda style and gave birth 
to the fully developed medieval style. In the medieval styde, 
as matured in dre following century, when Ramapala, tire 
last powerful king of the Pala hne was ruling over the larger 
parts of Bihar and Bengal, Rakhaldas discerned features of 
decadent. In another article Rakhaldas noted tire regional 
stylistic development of sculpture in south-west Bengal, 
indicating the existence of a subschool within the Gaudiya 
or Pala-Sena school. In one of tire articles of tire series 
Raklraldas showed how tire images of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical deities followed the same art ideals in 
portraying tire anthropomorphic forms and their attires and 
ornaments. He was possibly the first among tire art 
Iristorians to discard dre classification of Indian art in terms 
of tlreir religious affihations, such as, Buddhist, Jain and 
Hindu. Instead he stressed on its smdy in relation to 
clu'onological and regional developments.- 

In tire study of Indian art Raklraldass rcrle was manifold. 
As an archaeologist he discovered some of the most 
significant monrmrents and sculptures witirorrt reference to 
which no Indian art history wortlry of its name could be 
wntten. The images of the goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
on the door-jams of the dilapidated temple at Dah Parvatia 
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ill Assam, the cave at Badami now known as Number I, the 
temple at Bhumara in Madhya Pradesh and some odiers 
were his discoveries of extreme importance. As a historian 
liis endeavour was to write a connected story of the 
evolution of Indian sculpture in terms of its regional and 
chronological developments. In tracing such evolution he 
found inseparable connection between political stability of a 
period and tlie flourish of its art. For deciding tire dates of 
the sculptures he gave particular emphasis on tlie evidence 
obtained from inscriptions of the images, using their internal 
information or their palaeographical testimony, or both. No 
doubt, tills approach came to a great help in studying 
stylistic sequence of Eastern Indian sculpture. But emphasis 
on diis critical aparatus had the danger of shifting the study 
from sculpture proper to tlieir inscripdonal evidence. 
.Notwithstanding liis too much reliance on archaeological 
dadng of die sculpmres, in many of his wridiigs Rakhaldas 
showed his ability to judge die merit of an art work 
aesthetically. 

Even from an overview of his numerous publications on 
art it would however be possible to find in him an 
outstanding art historian. His dihgence in discovering, 
acumen in interpreting and sensitive mind for aestlietic 
appreciation made him one of die leading contributors to 
the field. A casual essay in Bengali, published in a middle¬ 
brow journal Sachitra Shishir in the year 1923, Rakhaldas 
made some remarks on his understanding of die ideal of art 
('Sliilper Adarsha’). He said, “The ideal of art is beauty. The 
concept of beauty is determined by die intellectual power of 
a nation. In different rimes and different places concept of 
images varied.” This statement in a way challenged the 
dominant notion tliat art should only be judged by the 
criteria set by the artists of the Italian Renaissance and 
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thereby in a single stroke admitl.eu plurality in the world of 
creation. He further said in the es.suy diat the canons of art 
are for learniirg the medium, and. an artist should supersede 
them ill his creation. “The ShUthijhiistni ma}' teach about the 
proportion of the face in relation to the body; but what 
would be the expression of the face after its delineation that 
depends on the power of reaUs^ation and self consciousness 
of the artist httnselE No teacher or the canonical injunction 
can advise liim on it.” Here uc recognize in Ralchaldas the 
artist, who spent much of his life time in creative writings, 
to uphold tlie spirit of freedom in e.xpressing oneself in art. 
Though he devoted liis energr mainly in the smdy of ancient 
and medieval Indian art, his interest in other art activities of 
his time was quite lively. 1 n his article on ideal of art he thus 
unequivocally opined that : “The Abanindra School is not a 
new tiling. It reestablishes rhe tradition of ancient Indian 
painting wliich lived as a ccaiventional form in the narrow 
confines of the llaiput and Mughal courts. Mr 
Abanindranath’s school ha-; both good and bad qualities, an 
assessment of which would possibly be necessary in future.” 
'I'his remark of Rakhaldas is an eloquent testimony to his 
aesthetic ideas and historical understanding of art. 
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In the preface of his first comprehensive historical work, 
Bangiar Itihas, Volume I, (1914), Raklialdas said, “I had been 
collecting materials dufilig tlie last ten years to write a liistory 
of Bengal from ■tire preliistotic period to the eve of the 
Muslim conquest. The skeleton tliat has been constructed out 
of those materials are now being published. I cannot say' 
whether its body would even be fuUy shaped. In a country 
where no reliable material other than stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions, old coins and popular myths in kteramre has 
been discovered for writing history, there one should not 
hope to get anything better than skeletal history.” Altliough 
this pioneering endeavour brought liim accolades of his fellow 
historians and recognition of a wider readerslup, he himself 
was not fttlly satisfied widi the result. For liis intention was 
to present before liis coutrymen a vivid and Hvely picture of 
their past so tliat they could be enthused about tlieir own 
identity. Tliis was actually a demand of the time thriving in 
tlie spirit of national awakening after tire successful movement 
agyainst Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal. But as in writing 
liistory he was a strict adherent of die scientific methodology, 
it was utterly untliinkable for him to fill up the gaps in 
evidence hy liis own imagination. So to overcome the 
limitation of reliable information in portraying a story of the 
past, vibrating with human feelings and living characters, he 
turned liimself to a creative writer devoted to liistoiical novel. 
He had before liim the inspiring example of Gaston Maspero, 
tlie Egyptologist, famous both for collecting archaeological 
information for the liistoiy of ancient Egypt and using those 
information for writing vibrant historical novels. 

In writing fiction Rakhaldas’s first venture was the 
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Pashaner Katha (The Story told by Stone), published in book- 
form in the year in which the Bangahr Itihas appeared. 
Though written in a flourishing literary style, it was actually 
a sweeping account of the entire course of Indian 
civilization. Here the liistorical periods were narrated in 
cinematic speed in a chronological sequence— Pre-Aryans, 
Aryans, Persians, Indo-Greeks, Shakas, Huns, Atavikas, 
Muslims and the British marching in succession. Its scope 
was not confined only to political developments of the ages, 
instead it alluded to art and architecture, and to such 
religious cults as die Hinayana, Mahayana, Tantrayana of the 
Buddlrists. Its dieme was India in her totality. 

The Pashaner Kalha, notwidistanding its indebtedness to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s short story Ghaisr Katha (Tale of a 
Ghat) in choosing the form, was remarkably original in the 
breadtli of imagination, and style of narration. It was highly 
appreciated by the discreet reader, and was favomably re¬ 
viewed by Akshaykumar Maitreya. But, as Rakhaldas himself 
admitted, it could not draw die attention of a wider reader- 
ship. Nevertheless, its success enthused him to write histori¬ 
cal novels. When Iris first novel was appearing in a popular 
periodical, some of his friends were perturbed, thinking tliat 
Rakhaldas, an archaeologist by profession, was shifting his 
activities from tlie difficult terrain of scientific researclies to 
the smooth plane of fiction writing. Allaying the misgivings 
of his friends he explained the reasons that prompted liim 
to turn to historical novels. He said diat so far die Bengali 
liistorical novels, including those masterly creations of 
Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, dealt witli the periods dating 
from the Muslim conquest of the country. His intention was 
to show that die life of die Indian people prior to diat 
conquest was rich and fuU of vitality. Accordingly, we find 
him to write three successive novels, namely, Shashanka 
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(1914), Dhamuipald (1915), and Kitrunn (1917), on political 
developments of notth India with an emphasis on tliose of 
Bengal. But theiieaftei; he, too, took vip episodes from die 
Mughal period in the succeeding three novels —Majukh 
(1916), Asim (1924) and LjiffUlht (postliumou.sly pubhshed). 
In the last liistorical novel, Dhn/nn, he returned to the pre- 
Muslim ages. Besides these seven historical novels, he wrote 
diree novels on social themes, but they were inconsequen¬ 
tial. 

If Rakhaldas’s histotical novels are chronologically 
arranged, following the periods of their dealing, the Dhriti’ct 
would be the first in order. Its plot was obtained from a 
play, the Devi-Chcmdraonpta, by the renowned cighdi-century 
Sanskrit dramatist VishaJdiadatta. The play, only partially 
retrieved, provided tlie following outline : 

“Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Ramagupta 
whose wife was called Dhruvadevi. In die course of a war 
widi the Shaka king he was closely' besieged, and placed in 
such a difficult position that, in order to save his people he 
agreed to surrender his queen to the Shaka king. His 
younger hrodier Chandragupta protested against this act of 
dishonour, and offered to go to the enemy’s camp in the 
guise of queen DhruvadeH in order to kill the hated Shaka 
king. The stratagem succeeded and Chandragupta saved the 
empire and its honour. The incident mus t have raised him in 
die estimation of die people as well as of queen Dlmibadevi, 
and die character and reputation of Rama-gupta suffered a 
corresponding decline. There was estrangement between die 
two brothers, and Chandragupta, presumably afraid of his 
older brother’s design on his life, pretended madness. 
Ultimately', by' some unknown means Chandragupta 
succeeded in killing liis elder brother, and not only sieged 
the kingdom but also married his widow” 
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Thougir the above story frirnishcd the basic theme of the 
Dhriii'ci, I'.alchaldas deviated from it in accordance with his 
social prejudices. Since he did not intend to portray 
Chandragupta, the legendary Vikramaditt’a, as a fratricide in 
hts novel, Ramagupta was murdered hr a dtLiakcn father of 
a )'oung girl for tampering her chasrity. /\,s he coitlcl not 
sancdoti widow marriage he had shown in the newel that 
there was no actual marriage of Dhruva widi Ramagupta, as 
she, being betrothed to Chandtagupta, never agreed to it. 
He pamted her as a single-minded woman devoted only to 
Chandragupta. As a fiction the Dhniixi retained much of the 
dramatic cpialitics of its source, and to its reader was 
absorbing on account of crises and conflicts treated in it, 
and still more for its speedy narration and profuse dialogues. 

While die Dhruva dealt with a quasi-historical episode of 
die Imperial Guptas that took place, if at aU, in the second 
half of the foutdi centtuy A.D., the Kan/iia was also devoted 
to the history of the same ruling family, but of die second 
half of die fifth century. The plot of the Kanuui had been 
woven in die background of the repented Huna invasions 
and the intrigues of die Buddliists agamst the interes! of the 
state. Its hero was the crown-prince Skandagupta, to glorify 
whom his father the emperor Kumaragupta had beer 
painted as an old but lustfuU person, greatly enaraom'ed of 
Anantadevi, the daughter of a courtezan Indralekli.i. 
Anantadevi was actuallv a ploy of the conspiracy hatched by 
the Buddhist Haribak to have control through her over the 
empire after the demise of the old king. Skandagupta and 
his allies’ endeavour to counter die design of Hariiiala 
occupied die major part of die novel, d'he supporong 
characters hkc diose of Karuna and Aruna, two foster 
daughters of the chief queen, helped humanising the 
Iiarradvc. The tide of the work was not jiisdfiable, for 
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Karuna was tlie wife of Skanda-gupta’s friend Bhanumitra, a 
Bengali general of the Imperial army, and as such could in 
no way be considered as the heroine. Aruna, on her part, 
was betrothed to Skandagupta. The political turmoils 
resulted from die devastating invasions of the Hunas from 
the north-west and the intrigues of the Buddhists came in 
the way of tlie happiness of both Skandagupta and 
Bhanumitra, who could join with Aruna and Karuna only at 
the close of the story in an incredulous situation. In tliis 
novel Skandagupta had been portrayed as tire national hero. 
The sentiment of the work, which was loosely knit and full 
of irrelevant tales, was best expressed by Kirishnagupta, the 
Prime Minister of the empire, on the bank of Bahhka river 
when he addressed Skandagupta and said : “The rudiless 
oppressions have unsetded the seat of die Fortune of Gupta 
lineage. O sun of the Gupta family, there is none but you 
who can reestablish her on the dirone of Aryavarta.” Tliis 
spirit, as obtained by Rakhaldas from die Bhitari Inscripdon, 
pervaded the entire novel. 

The Shashanka, which was his first historical novel, 
depicted the political developments of Bengal and nordiern 
India after the decline of the Imperial Guptas. The hero of 
tire novel Shashanka, the king of Gauda, played a key-role in 
the fast moving political drama drat cuhninated in the rise 
of Harshavardhana as the supreme power of north India in 
the early part of the seventh century. In official histQr]^, as 
derived from Banabhatta and Hiuen-T'sang, bodi close 
friends of Harshavardhana, Shashanka was a much irraligned 
character—a deceitful murderer of Rajyavardhana, the 
Pushyabhuri crown-prince and the elder brother of 
Harshavardhana, and a persecutor of die Buddliists. From 
Bengal’s point of view he was her first king under whom 
political power of die region was consolidated, and who 
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could successfully measure his sword with the rival kings on 
his borders. Rakhaldas discovered in him a symbol of 
Bengal’s political aspirations of his own time. He intended 
to remove the stigmas on Shashanka’s character, and as 
actual evidence on his career was extremely scarce during 
his days, he had no alternative but to rely chiefly on Iris 
imagination to build up the story. Thus he cautioned the 
readers in the preface that the Shashanka should not be 
accepted as a scientifically written history. Nevertheless, the 
novel offered the basic political and religious conflicts of the 
period as the theme—the aspiration of the regional 
feudators for carving out an empire on the ruins of that 
of tire Imperial Guptas, and tire conspiratorial designs of 
the Buddlrists against the rulers of Brahmanical faith. In 
it only a few characters were taken from the 
history, namely, Shashanka, Anantavarman, Bhaskarvarma, 
Prabhakarvardhana and Rajyavardhana, while die names of 
other characters, which were imaginary, were just gleaned 
from historjt Its main events were claimed to be liistorical, 
but not accepted as such by the later historians, lire strengtli 
of the novel was its narrative which moved in a good space. 
In contrast tlie characters were mosdy weak and seldom 
colourful. This could be especially said about the male 
characters, including Shashanka himself, and possibly with 
die exception of two, Yashodhavaladeva and Natasimha. In 
comparision the female characters like Latika, Yuthika, 
Tarala and Chitra, though not without blemishes, made the 
novel attractive to the readers. What was of particular 
significance in it was the role of predetermined fate that 
brought the tragic end of the story, giving it some flavour of 
Greek tragedies. Shashanka could never unite with his 
beloved Latilra. 

The Dharmapala portrayed the most prosperous days of 
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Bengal’s histoj:v, that emerged in the second half ol the 
eighth century after years of political turmoils. The story 
began with the depredation of one feudal chief by another, 
indicating tire period of rmit^’aiiyaya (bigger fish eating the 
smaller ones) in Bengal, that ended \t ifh tlie election of 
Gopala by the people as a king. 'I'hc hero of the novel 
Dharmapala was the son and successor of Gopala. Its main 
theme was the struggle for supremac\ over Kanvakubja or 
Kanauj, tlic centre of north Indian power since the time of 
Haishavardhana. I'he contestants were the Palas of Bengal, 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajasthan and the Rashtrakutas of 
tlie Deccan. The Palas under Dharmapala intended to place 
tlieir nominee Chakranidh on the throne of Kanvakubja, 
while tbeit cliief rivals tlie Pratihuras wanted the throne in 
favour of their nominee Indrayudha. At least for a period of 
time Dharmapala succeeded in his mission and consecrated 
Chakrayudha as the king of Kanvakubja in the presence of 
rulers -whose kingdoms extended upto Punjab in the north 
and Gujarat in the west. But the Pala supremacy was not 
destined to last for long, for they were defeated in the hands 
of the Pratiharas. The intervention of Govinda Ill, the 
Rashtrakura king of the Deccan, however, came to the 
rescue of the Pala fortune, but not without cost. 
Dharmapala was in love with Kalyani, the daughter of the 
cliicf of Gokarna fort, whom he saved from being captured 
by tlie enemy. The death of Gopala, Wfits and otlter events 
stood in the way of tlieir miu-iiage. Now Goiunda III wanted 
to marry his daughter Raiinaclem to the young king 
Dharmapala. The latter did not agree and man-ied Kalyani, 
enraging the Rashtrakuta king who immediately attacked the 
Pala kingdom. Kalyani, realising that she was the cause of 
misery to and his subjects, gave up her Hfe in 

fasting in a. Budrlhisi temple, In this novel, too, Rakhaldas 
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describ"d the teligious developments of the time and 
introduced characters like \’’isvabandhu, a Buddhist monk, 
who helped mobilizing resources in favour of Dharmapa.la. 
Here he succeeded in balancing actual history and ficdon 
with a brilliant artistic sense. It had scarcely any loose end 
to distract the reader from the main course of the narrarive, 
which Rakhaklas told in a simple and flowing hterary 
language, k'or these and other reasons, of which most 
important being the restraint in handling situations and 
portra)'ing characters, the Dbarmapitla should be considered 
best among his historical fictions. 

lit the four novels, Dbn/m, Kanina. Sba.'ihanka and 
Obarmapala., Rakhaldas gai’c his readers a broad view of the 
political and social scenes of the larger part of north India 
covering a period of about six hundred years from the 
fouttli to the ninth century A. D. With them he kcj>c his 
promise to his readers that he would noitmv tire life of die 
Indian people as Iwcd before the Muslim conquest. But as a 
creative writer he cotiJd not dcsisr himself from depicting in 
novels some of the most turtnoiling da\s of the Muglial 
period. 

The Majakh narrated the oppressions of the Portuguese 
Armada on the hapless people of riverine lower Bengal in 
the seventeentli century, when Shahjahan was the Mughal 
emperor. Ivla^mkh, a scion of a Bengali zamindar, deprived 
of his fatlrer’s properB’ by the conspiracy of lus relatives, 
could not save liis sweetheart Lalita from the hands of die 
Portuguese in spite of liis gallantry against them. He made 
up his mind to take revenge and in a war with them at 
Saptagram he saved a Mughal a deed that established 

liis connection with the Mughals. Lalita and her aunt 
escaped from die hands of tlie Portuguese and travelled to 
Agra. Through his contact Mayaikli also reached Agra and 
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for liis heroic exploits received a small mansab from die 
emperor. His marriage with Lahta was arranged, but 
Gulrukh, the foster daughter of die emperor, who once 
nursed Mayukli and fell in love with liim, came in the way. 
She had full access to the harem of die emperor, and diere 
she brought Mayukli posing that he was her husband. 
Mayuldi rejected her and Guhukh in revenge ordered capital 
punishment for him. However, he was. saved inn dramadc 
simation, and Gukukli’s conspiracy was revealed. Gukukh 
punished herself by becoming blind. The narrative ended 
with die union of Mayukli and Lahta near Tajmahal, in front 
of the emperor Shahjahan, transcending it from reahty to 
almost fantacy. The story of the novel had been well told, 
though chracters, with die exception of the Vaishnab saint 
Chaitanyadas, who endured the most inhuman torture in die 
hands of the Portuguese tnissionades., were painted in faint 
colours. 

The reign of Farrukli Siyar (1713-1719) provided the 
background for the Asim. Farrukh knew Asim and his 
brother Bhupendra during his early days in Bengal and was 
helped by diem at die time. Ashn and Bhupendra, were 
deprived of thek paternal property dirough die conspkacy 
of thek step brother Hatanarayan. Farrukh went from 
Bengal to Delhi to try his luck, and die two brothers 
accompanied him. But in die way, in Patna, Asim was 
involved in some unforseen affaks. Here he saved a Muskm 
baiji, Munia, from die hands of some miscreants, and, in 
turn, Munia loved liim. Not unlike Mayukli, Asim could not 
agree to accept a Muslim as his wtife, and in her frustration 
Muma became a sannjasin. She being rejected by Asim lost 
interest in life, but Vaishnava Haridas brought some change 
in het mind. At Patna Asim was knpkcated by a conspkacy 
of his step brodieds agents, Nabin and a Vaishanabi, but 
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was saved by one Tantiic who was a friend of liis fatlier. 
The latter married him to Shaila, but the Vaislinavi made 
her suspicious about Asim’s attachment to anodaer woman. 
Asitn, went to Agra, and Munia also followed Ihm daere 
with dae Vaishnavi and her previous lover Farid. Meanwlade 
the Badshah Jahandar Shah was killed and Farrukla Siyar 
became the emperor. From Farrukh Asim got a small 
tnansabdari. In a civil war Farrukh was imprisoned and 
hearing this news Asim decided to rescue him at any cost. 
At that very moment Shaila acted a suicide scene to keep 
him confined at home. Asim sent his brodaer Bhupendra to 
help dae inaprisoned emperor, but both Bhupendra and 
Farrukh were murdered. The novel ended with Asim’s 
repentance for fading to save the emperor. 

The J-Jitf Ulla deals with the period of Mahnamad Shah 
(1719-1748), more specifically with die fateful days of 
Persian king Nadir Shah’s plunder of Delhi. In the 
background of Dellai’s devastation dae story was told with 
characters hke Amir Anandaram, Sujauddin’s son 
Aktamjaman IChan, Nurbai and Jagbai. Anandaram, the 
Bengali afnir, took die lead in arousing the people of Delhi 
against Nadir’s depredation in the guise of the Muslim saint 
Lutf UUa. Nurbai avas the capital’s leading dancer, whom 
Nadir captured to take her along to Persia. She sought help 
of Anandaram, and dae latter rescued her. Both of them 
daen worked to help the suffering people. But Nadir’s men 
arrested Anandaram, Akramjaman Khan, Nurbai and 
Padmini (the last named lady gave shelter to Anandaram in 
DeUai). Nadir Shah took them aU as prisoners with him in 
his return journey. In the way they attempted to escape but 
failed. In the trial that followed all of tiaem showed courage 
and selflessness, which deeply impressed the Persian king. 
He thus ordered their release and the narration ended with 
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their offering of gratitnde to die generous king. 

Rakhaldas wrote his novels under the strong shadow of 
Bankiinchandra Chattopadhyay, whose success in historical 
fiction was phenomenal in Bengali as well as Indian 
literature. In assessing Raklialdas’s acliievement in the field it 
would be natural dierefore to compare and contrast liis work 
with diat of liis great predecessor. In an article on BeiigaH 
historical novels, namely, “Aitihasilt Upanyas”, published in 
Prubasi in 1923, he himself commented that “the 
Durgeshnamhni provides the best example of writing a 
liistorical novel”, and “since the passing away of 
Bankiinchandra historical novel could not lie established in 
Bengal.” Hence it would be aknost imperative to refer to 
the salient characteristics of Bankimehandra’s historical 
novels in expounding diose of Rakhaldas’s. 

Bankiinchandra used history to narrate his story in a 
background totally distanced from that of his own. It was a 
necessit)' for lum, since his main hitentitin was to create 
characters free from social prejudices of his days, so diat he 
could interpret some of the basic issues of human relations 
having universal significance. His interest was more in 
human nature as expressed in loi'e, rii'alry, ainbidon, 
jealousy, etc., and show thereby the eternal conflicts between 
good and evil, vktue and vice, than in poriratung the jieriod 
in its moving spkit and social nuances. In liis (.|uasi-his toil cal 
novels, such as, Devi Chorndhnrani and Anandaniath, he 
preached his own views on social justice and good 
governance ki the setting of certain historical times. But 
Rakhaldas’s endeavour was to treat liistory within the 
borders of its time and space relykig on evidence, so far 
could be obtained from the archaeological and hterary 
sources, and create situations and characters to make that 
period graphically vivid. Notwithstanding his indebtedness 
to Bankiinchandra in stvie and expression, and ev'en in 
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portraying certain characters, Rakhaldas thus succeeded in 
distinguisliing himself from the great predecessor. Here, in 
depicting a period as truthfully as possible, lie was 
undoubtedh' inspired by Iris Guru Haraprasad Sastri, wdio in 
his novel, Betier iVleye (Daughter of a Merchant) presented a 
colourful panaroma of ancient Bengal showing tlie 
economic, social and religious aspects of tire hfc of her 
people in the eleventh-century. 

The way Rakhaldas narrated his story, created drainatic, 
even inelockamatic situations, and chose characters, showed 
tlrat he was of die genre of Walter Scott (1771-1832), the 
most dominant historical novelist of the nineteenth century 
Europe. Similarides between Scott and Rakhaldas were on 
many counts. Both of diem set their plots on the major 
pohdeal crises of history, and selected their heroes and 
heroines mosdy from among the fateless persons deprived 
of their rights and properties by the conspiracy of dieir 
relatives. Two of Rakhaldas’s novels, Sboshtiiikci and 
Dharmapala, however, were exceptions having the king as 
liero. Odierwise, emphasis were on middle rank characters 
showing selfless dedication and fearless valour for their 
causes. Like Scott, he also depicted a period porti-aying 
meticulously its art and architecture, social customs and 
prejudices, including people’s belief in magical feats, 
astrologer’s prophecy, and other obscuranticities. On 
occasions both Scott and Rakhaldas revealed die psyche of 
their characters in conformity’ of the age in which they 
belonged. Scott’s novels were full of events and moved in 
quick pace, and same could be said of Rakhaldas’s cteations. 
To enliven tire characters both of them heavily depended on 
dialogues, wliich gave expressions to their feelings and 
emotions. For tliese features Scott’s novels were acclaimed 
as historical romances, instead of liistotical novels. And for 
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beiii'ing sknilar characteiistics and propensities Rakhaldas’s 
novels could be characterised as romances based on history. 

In his above mentioned ardcle Rakhaldas said, “Historical 
novel may serve two purposes ; first, to reveal historical 
truth to common man in the form of novel; secondly, to teU 
a new story under the cover of historical circumstances.” It 
would appear from die seven historical novels he ivrote diat 
he succeeded, at least partially, in doing jusdce to bodi die 
purposes indicated by him. In the arena of Bengah historical 
novels, he might be placed between Bankimchandra and 
Sharadendu Bandyopadhyay. Bankimchandra’s height, as 
attained in die Rajasimha by its architectonic strength, 
decorative embellishments, portrayal of characters and sheer 
force of narration, was beyond Rakhaldas’s reach. He could 
not vie either with Sharadindu, a master teller of story, and 
an artist of rare excellence. But his position somewhere 
between them, not unlike that of Rameshcliandra Dutta, 
would remain fully secured in the history of Bengah 
hterature. 



Epilogue 

In tlie foregoing pages we have made an endeavour to give 
some glimpses of Rakhaldas s life and, along with that, some 
critical estirnate of his various literary works. If one follows 
closely the events of his life, it would be difficult for him 
not to recall in mind another hterary personage of Bengal. 
Rakhaldas’s pampered upbringing, early loss of his parents, 
legal harassment in estabhsliing his right on paternal 
property, zest for learning, vigorous power of literary 
expression, practice of engaging scribes for writing, total 
dedication to the aims of hfe, love for his friends, habit of 
wasteful spending and the sad end in extreme penur^^ are 
not much dissimilat from those of hlichael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the great nineteenth-century Bengali poet. In the 
development of modern Bengali literature Madhusudan’s 
contribution was much more significant than that of 
Rakhaldas’s; and his creative prowess, as expressed in his 
poetic enterprises, could only be doubted by none else than 
young Rabindranath Tagore. But sinoilarity in human 
characters is prone to transcend ranks or grades and stirs 
souls nourshied by simple human sympathy. 

To turn to literary achievements of Rakhaldas, what 
astounds us most is his unique capabiUty of juxtaposing 
within himself two distinct faculties—a tare critical acumen 
and a gift of plentiful imagination. The former faculty made 
him one of the most dependable authorities in judging the 
importance of source materials of history hke coins and 
inscriptions in his days, while the latter enabled him to write 
some of the best historical novels in Bengali language. On 
occasions these two faculties, each of which is apparently 
very exclusive in character, came together and brought to 
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light such excclletit litcrai-y pieces as the Pasbai/ur Kafha (I'he 
Stof)' of Stone), Some of the chapters dealing with political 
characters in the Bmigcikir I//Ims and l'7w of tho Imperial 
Guptas, remarkable for their inspiring readings, were also the 
happ 5 ' results of this combination of two distinct faculties, 
which we may term as “critical imagination”. The 
DharmapaUi, which is possibly the best of his historical 
fictions, shows in its dramatic situations and distinctly living 
characters the varied range of his imagination. But in 
providing a reliable historical background for those events 
and characters it seems tliat liis critical sense worked with 
equal vigour. 

From the very beginning of liis career Rakhaldas’s chosen 
field was liis to ry. It was his achieiTtncnt that during the 
short span of liis active life he could succeed in enriching 
immensely the liistorical branch of Bengali as well as Indian 
English literature. The hundreds of articles that he wrote on 
various aspects and periods of Indian liistory were keenly 
followed by the academic world at the dme of their 
publication, and their results were fruitfully used not only by 
him in his more ambitious and comprehensive works, but 
also by other historians among whoir. xc may mention the 
names of such luminaries as Vincent A. Smith, Jadunath 
Sarkar, Rameshchandra Majumder and Niharranjan Ray. In 
the course of die last six decades many of liis views on 
issues relating to the chronology and identity of kings have 
been revised or discarded, wliile some sustained the test of 
time. But m comparison his researches concerning Indian 
art still remain extremely benefitial for both students and 
the general readers interested in the field. In fact, no one 
seriously engaged in the study of eastern Indian art of the 
ancient, and early medier^al periods would be able to pass 
ox’cr liis nui^iim opus, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, 
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withcmt his own penl. i lis Bengali articles on the same 
subject with cntphasis on the stylistic aspect, serialised in 
journals, still await to be p ajlished in book form and fully 
appreciated. The other 1 .tiglish work that holds an 
authoritative position for the last eight decades is The Origin 
of the Bengali Script, an essential study for tracing the 
palaeographical evolution of die eastern Brahmi alphabets 
into the Bengali alphabets. 

iVmong die Bengali works, PnicMn Mudra continues to be 
the sole monograph in the Language on the liistorv of Indian 
coins. Besides, notivithstanding a number of pubheations on 
the subject, Raklialdas’s }^aiigalar Itihas enjoys die status of a 
classic work, and still now is referred to by those working in 
liistoi')' of ancient and early medieval Bengal. 

But Rakhaldas’s commitment for history was not 
confined to research work made for the speciaHsed scholars 
onl}', nor to die writing of comprehensive history for the 
students pursuing formal education in schools and colleges. 
Before him was the entire people whose proverbial lack in 
historical awareness was a cause of his constant anguish; and 
he knew that his original researches were beyond theic reach. 
To make diem at least famihar with their own past, and 
conscious of their cultural roots, he ventured to write 
liistorical fictions, which, by dieir intrinsic merits, made him 
a leading historical novehst in Bengali language. A survey of 
his entire work shows that he was one of the must complete 
historians born in India; and that his vcrsarilitv in the wide 
field of lustory is aknost widiout pamlkl. 





ShoJTt Biographical Notes 


1885, April 12 


1900 


1903 


1907 


1908 


1910 


Bom at Beiiiampore, in the district 
of Mursliidabad, West Bengal, as a 
son of Matilal Bandyopadhyay and 
Kahinati Devi. 

Passed the Entrance Examination 
from the ICrishnanath Collegiate 
School, Berhampore; married to 
Kanchanmala Devi, daughter of 
Narendranath Mukhopadhyay, a 
Zaminder of Uttarpara, near 
Calcutta. 

Passed F. A. Examination in 1st 
Division from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta; lost parents and 
faced legal harassments on paternal 
property. 

Graduated from tire Presidency Col¬ 
lege with honoms in History; came 
into contact with Flaraprasad' Sastii 
and Ramendrasundar Ttevedi; started 
frequenting Bangiya Saiiitya Parishad, 
Indian Museum and the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety of Bengal. 

The first important scholarly article, 
‘The Scythian Period in Indian 
History’, published in the Indian 
Antiquary, invited to the Lucknow 
Museum to prepare a catalogue of 
archaeological collections. 

Obtained M. A. degree in History 
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1911 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1917 


1922 


1924 

1925-26 


1926 


from the University of Calcutta; 
appointed an Assistant of the 
Archaeological section at Indian 
Museum. 

Appointed an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

Received the Jubilee Prize from die 
Calcutta University for the disserta¬ 
tion on The Origin of the Bengali Script- 
Published the Pashaner Katha, Bangalar 
Itihas (Vol. I) and Shashanka. 
Published the Pimhin Mudra. 
Promoted to the post of Superin¬ 
tending Archaeologist, Western 
Circle, and transferred from Calcutta 
to Pune. 

Discovered the pre-Aryan 
chalcolithic remains at Mohenjo-daro 
in the Larkana district of Sindh and 
began excavation at the site. 
Transferred to Calcutta as die Super¬ 
intending Archaeologist, Eastern 
circle. 

Published in the Annuals of the 
Archaeological Survey of India 
reports on his explorations in Assam 
and Bengal and excavation of the 
Buddhist shrine at Paharpur in the 
Rajshahi district, now in Bangladesh. 
Forced to retire from his service in 
the Archaeological Survey of India 
under some allegations. 
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1928 


1930, May 23 
1930-34 


.appointed the ManindrachaadL-a 
PLotessor in iMicient ladiaa History 
and Culture, Benares Hindu 
Hniversity. 

Passed away in Calcutta. 
Posdrumously appeared his History of 
Orissa from the Earliest Times to the 
British Period (2 volumes, 1930 and 
1931), The ylge of the Imperial Guptas 
(1933), Eastern Indian School of 
Mediaeval SadpUtre (1933) and 
Prehistoric, /indent and Hindu India 
(1934). 



Select Bibliography 

Riikhfildas Baiiclyopadhyay’s list of publicadoii is very long. 
It contains a large number of research articles on ancient 
and medieval inscriptions, coins, images and shrines. Since 
results of these ardcles were itiosdy used by him in his 
books and monographs, and as they were too specialized 
writings to be appreciated by die readers of general interest, 
they are not included in tliis select bibliography^ However, if 
any reader may feel interested in them after g(nng through 
diis monograph, he or sl-.e may consult the more 
comprehensive IMbliogntphj added in the second edition of 
his Praebin Mudra, supervised by Manavendu Mukhopadhy-ay 
and referred to below. In a recent Bihliognipby of his Bengali 
ardcles published in journals one hundred fifty-seven dtles 
ate enlisted {see Asok Upadyay, “Raklialdas Banclyopadhyayer 
Rachanapanji,” Aitihcisik, September, 1998. 

A. Historical works in Bengali : 

1. Bangei/arci Itihus, Part 1, 1914 and Part II, 1917. 

2. Prafbin Mudm, 1915, second edition with a short 
Ufe and bibliography, 19,S8. 

3. Ljekhcw/ctlaiiiiknimciiii^ 1923. 

B. Fictions : 

1. Peishiiner Keilhei, 1914. 

2. Shashunka, 1914. 

3. Dhnmapetia, 1915. 

4. Maynkb, 1916. 

5. Kan/mi, 1917. 

6. Dhr/iva, 1919. 

7. Asm, 1924. 

8. Ljip' Ulli! (Published posthumously without any date). 
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No/e : The Rajya Pustak Parshad, which is the Book Board 
of the Government of West Bengal, has undertaken a 
programme of publishing works of Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadhyay in several volumes. Three of these 
volumes, en tided 'Kakhaldas Bandjopadbjaj Rachaimpali, 
have already been published. The first and second 
volumes, edited by Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay and 
Biswanadi Mukhopadhyay, which came out in 1988 
and 1993, respectively, present all the above 
mendoned liistorical fictions, barring Dhniva and 
Ulla, along with a learned introduction by the editors. 
The third volume, published in 1993, contains 
Bangalara Jtihasa (Part I & II) along with a scholarly 
introduction and elaborate notes and references by its 
editors Dilipkumar Biswas and x\mitabha 
Bhattacharyya. These volumes are recommended to 
the readers for their dependable texts. 

C. Historical works in English : 

1. The Sijthiati Period of Indian Histoiy, Bombay, 1908. 

2. Catalogue of Inscriptions on copperplates in the collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1910. 

3. Descriptive list of Sculptures and Coins in the Museum of 
the Bang[ya Sahitja Parishad, Calcutta, 1911. 

4. The Origin of the Bengali Script, Calcutta, 1919, 

5. The Temple of Siva at Bhumara (Archaeological 
Survey of India, Memoirs No. 16), Calcutta 1924. 

6. Bas-reliefs of Badami (Archaeological Survey of 
India, Memoirs No. 25), Calcutta, 1928. 

7. Antiquities of the Baudh State, Patna, 1929. 

8. HistoQi of Orissa from the Earliest Times to the British 
Period. (Vols, I & II). Calcutta, 1930-31. 

9. The Haihajas of Tripuri and their Monuments 
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(Atcliaeological Survey of India, Memoirs No. 47), 
Delhi, 1933. 

10. Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture 
(Archaeological Survey of India, Memoirs No. 23), 
Calcutta, 1931. 

11. The Mge of the Imperial Girptas, Benares, 1933. 

12. Prehistoric, Mncient and Hindu India, Bombay, 1934. 

13. Mohenjo-Daro — A. Forgotten Peport, Benares, 1984. 

D. In Indian languages other than Bengali ; 

Hindi ; 

1. Prachin Mudra (Prachin Mudra), tr. by Ramchandra 
\'arma, Varanasi, 1924. 

2. Mayukh [Majjikh), tr. by Bajrangvali Gupta, Kaslii, 
1929. 

3. Bir Pratijna [Dharmapala), tr. by Kamala Prasad 
Raysharma, Varanasi, 1935. 

4. Shashanka (Shasbankd), tr. by Ramchandra Shukla, 
Varanasi, 1940. 

5. Kanina (^Kanina), tr. by Ramchandra Varma, 
Varanasi, 1946. 

6. Asim [Asim), tr. by Shambhunath Bajpeyi, 
Varanasi, 1954. 

7. Pashan Katha {Pashaner Katha), tr. by Shambhunath 
Bajpeyi, Varanasi, 1955. 

8. Shashanka {Shashanka), tr. by Saratchandra 
Mukhopadhyay, Varanasi, 1957. 

9. Mayukh {Mayukh), tr. by Shambhunath Bajpeyi, 
Varanasi, 1962. 

10. Dhruva {Dhnim) tr. by Baldeoprasad Shukla, 
Varanasi, 2nd Ed, 1965. 
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Tamil : 

1. h'kipikhati {Maji/kha), tt. by T. N. Kumaraswainy, 
Madras, 1942. 

2. Tanim {Dhrm>a), Tr. by T, N. Krimarswamy, 
Madras, 1954. 

Gujarnli : 

1. Shakaii Viknvmditya {DhiirKi), tr. by Bliimbai 
Dcsai, Surat, 1945. 

Maraihi ; 

1. Sbahanka [Shashanka), Vithal Sitaram Gurjar, 
Pune, 1916. 

2. Kxinma {Karmia), V. V. Kelkar, Bombay, 1922 

Note : Above List is from the Bibliography in tlic Salanarsher 
.‘[ioy Rakha/das Bcuidyopadiyaya ed. by Kalyan Kumar 
Dasgupta, Calcutta 1996. 

II 

There is no comprehensive biography of Rakhaldas 
Banclvopadlrvay to depend upon. But since Iris demise quite 
a number of articles reminiscing about Iris life and assessing 
his achicvcu'.ents, written mostly by his learned friends and 
associates, have appeared in different journals. Besides, on 
the occassion of Iris birth centenary, a collection of essa.ys 
on aspects of Iris studies was pubhshed. In writing this 
monogrpalr I have immensely benefited from some of these 
articles and they are enlisted below as references and 
recomirrcnded nraierials for further study on hiirr. 

1. Adrischandra Band)mpadlryay, “Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadlryay”, Sahitja-Parishiid Pcifiika, 
Slrravail-Clraitra, 1381 B. S, 

2. Bijitkumar Dutta, “Rakhaldas Bandyopadlryay 
1885-1930”, ] 'is}vabhcmiti Patrika, Kartik-Paush, 
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1369 B. S. 

3. Biswanatli Mukhopadhyay, “Rakbaldas 
Bandyopadhyay o Bangiya Saliitya Paris]',at”, 
T’urk'haj, April, 1982. 

4. Charuchandia Dasgupta, "Mudiatatrvavit 
Raklialdas”, Itihcisn, Phalgun-Baishakh, 1365 B. S. 

5. Dilipkumar Biswas, “Prachin Bliarat-ltihas 
Chatchay Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay”, 
Shalcwarsher A/oj Rakhaldas Bandjopadhjay. edited 
by Kalyankiimar Dasgupta, Calcutta, 1990. 

6. Dineschandra Sircar, “Aitihasik Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadhyay”, Itihas, Bhadia-Kartik, 1359 B.S. 

7. Dineshchandra Sircar, “Rakhaldas 

B an dy op a dhy ay ”, S ahitya-Rarishi il- Pa Irik a, 

Shtavan-Chaitra, 1381 B.S. 

8. Kal 3 'ankumar Dasgupta, “Bharatshilper Itihas 
Charchay Raklialdas”, Shatavarsher Atqy Rakhaldcri 
Bandyopadhyay. 

9. Kalyankumar Dasgupta, “Rakhaldas Bancrji”, 
Dictionary of National Biography, AAl. I., edited by 
S. P. Sen, Calctutta, 1972. 

.10. Nareshchanda Sengupta, “Rakhaldas 

Bandyopadhyay”, Sharadiya Anandahasyir Patrika, 
1364 B. S. 

11. Pratapehandra Chandra, “Aitihasik Upanj^as 
Rachanay Raklialdas”, Shatavarsher Aloy Kakbaldas 
Bandyopadhyay. 

12. Ramaprasad Chanda, “Paralokgata Rakhaldas 
Band^^opadhyay”, Pramsi, Shravan, 1337 B. S.. 

13. Rameshchandra Majumdar, “Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadhyay'”, Bharatvarsha, Chaitra, 1346 B.S. 
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14. Rameschandi'a Majumdar, “Suhiidvar Rakhaldas 
Baudyopadhyay”, Sahitya-^arishat-Vatrika, Shi’avan- 
Chaitra, 1381 B. S, 

15. Sunitiliiumar Chattopadhyay, “Rakhal-Smriti”, 
Sahityci-Parishat-Painka, Shfavan-Chaitra, 1381 B.S. 

16. Suniti Kumar Chatcerji, “Dravidian Origins and 
the Beginnings of Indian Civilisation”, Modern 
Remin, December, 1924. 






